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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

(1877) 


I. T HAVE seldom been more disappointed by 
the result of my best pains given to any 
books, than by the earnest request of my late 
publishers, after the opinion of the public had been 
tal^ on the ^ Ethics of the Dust/ that I would 

ft 

” write no more in dialogue ! However, I bowed 
to public judgment in this matter at once, (know¬ 
ing also my inventive powers to be of the feeblest); 
but in reprinting the book, (at the prevailing 
request of my kind /riend, *Mr. I^enry Willett,) 

r t 

I would pray the readers whom it may ht first 
^Sbnd by its disconnected method, to ekamine, 
«nilM^ertheless, witl^ care, the passages in whi^ the 
pjdncipal speaker sums the conclusions bf any 
<^c;^e: fpr these summaries were written as ihjtjrdk 
dilutions, for young people, to all that I have 
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on the same matters in my lai^er books; aQd on 

re-rea^ng them, they satisfy me better, and seem 
to me calculated to be more generally useful, than 
anything else I have d^ne of the kind. 

The summary of the#contents of the old book, 
beginning, “You may at least earnestly believe” 
at p. 211, is thus the clearest exposition 1 have 
ever yet given of the general conditions under 
which the Personal Creative Power manifests Itself 
in the forms of matter; and the analysis of heathen 
conceptions of Deity, beginning at ^ 213, and 
closing at p. 225, not only prefaces, but foxy 
nearly supersedes, all that in more lengthy terms 
I have since asserted, or pleaded for, in ‘ArfUra 
Pentelici' and the 'Queen of the Air,' 

2. And thus, however the book may fail in its inteo* 
tion of suggesting new occupations or interests to its 
younger readers, I think it worth reprinting, in, 
way I have also reprinted ' Unto this pegf 

for page; that the students of m^ more advanced 
works may be able to refer to these as the or^tm| 
documents of them; of which the most essei&at 
iff this book are these fc^lowing. 



Pnfm. ix 

9 l/Ile ^xplaoatidn of the basene^ of tly ava^ 
Igloos ftinctioha of the Lower Ptibah> p. S2» with 
h^s beetiie^ospel, p. 56, a nation can stand 
on its vices better than on Its virtues ” explains the 
main motive of all my bookf on Political Economy. 

• 11 . The examination of the connexion between 
stupidity and crime, pp. 83—91, anticipated dl 
that 1 hJtve had to urge in * Fors Clavigera* 
againit the commonly alleged excuse for public 
wickedness ,—** They don't mean it—they don't 
Idmw any better." 

Ill The examination of the roots of Moral 

Power, pp. 142, 144, is a summary of what is 

« 

afterwards developed with utmost care in my 

t 

inaugural lecture at Oxford on the relation of Art 
to ^Morals; compare in that lecture, 85—8$, 
with the sentence in p.ai43 of book>—“No** 
ddbg is ever done so as really to please our 
unless we would also have done it, though 
had no Father to know of it" 

This sentence, however, *it must be observed, 
Only Jiit general conditions action in 
jha'^ahlhSien of God> in consequenoe of udikik 
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it is/oretold of them by Oirist that they twH 

say at the Judgment, When saw we Thee ? ” It 
does not refer to the <^stinct cases in whidi virtue 
consists in faith given to command, appearing to 
foolish human judgment inconsistent with the Moral 
Law, as in the sacrifice of Isaac; nor to those Jn 
which any directly-given command requires nothing 
more of virtue than obedience. 

IV. The subsequent pages, 145—154, were V^ritten 
especially to check the dangerous impulses natural 
to the minds of many amiable young women, in the 
direction of narrow and selfish religious sentiilimit: 
and they contain, therefore, nearly everything which 

• i 

I believe it necessary that young people should he 
made to observe, respecting the errors of monastic life, 
But they in nowise enter on the reverse, or favour*^ 
able side ; of which indeed I did not, and as yet 40 
not, feel myself able to speak with any dec(s)vt^ 
ness; the evidence on that side, as stated 
text, having "never yet been^dispassionatel^^ e)N^ 
amined*" 

V. The dialogue with Ludlla, beginning 
to my own fancy, the best bit of 






'tfie ^Sssaef:bf^ 

#6st: practicaUy and ifflmedjsitely usefiit . For 
idea of dse inevit^le weakne^l^s and 
'of human nature, has logically followed, 
Id oUr daily life, the horfible creed-of modern 

- 7 

'f'Spdal science,” that all social action must be 
Sjd^tifically founded on vicious impulses. But on 
the habit of measuring and reverencing our powers 
and t&lents that we may kindly use them, will be 

k ^ 1 

h ** ^ 

founded a true Social science, developing, by the 
;^ployment of them, all the real powers and 
bOdelNble feelings of the race. 

Finahy, the account given in the second and 
lectures, of the real nature and marvellous^- 
neka^df the laws of crystallization, is necessary/I d 
| he^ understanding of what farther teaching of J&t 
■leddty Of Inorganic form I may able to, give, 
in ^ Deucalion,’ or in my ‘ Elements of 
Afng/ " I wish however that the second 

[^lhade tbie beginning of the vbook ^^raiid 
fa^ now cancel the^ first altogether^ 

Ve tOi be both obscure and dolk . Iliwwad 

' I' * jw' 5 , 


.. . . 

. a metaphorical, d^lptfen^^ijof, :s ^ 
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pl<fas^res and dangers In the kingdom 6f Mam- 
mon, or of worldly wealth ; its waters mixed with 
blood, its fruits entai^led in thickets of 
and poisonous when gathered; and the final cap** 
tivity of its inhabitants within frozen walls o( 
cruelty and disdain. But the imagery is stupid and 
ineffective throughout; and I retain this chapter only 
because I am resolved to leave no rocJbi for any 
one to say that I have withdrawn, as erronclbus in 
principle, so much as a single sentence of any of 
my books written since i860. 

3. One licence taken in this book, however, 
often permitted to essay-writers for the reUef of 

• I 

their dulness, I never mean to take more,-*^!^ 

* 

relation of composed metaphor as of actual dream^ 
pp. 25 and 167. I assumed, it is true, that in 
these places the supposed dream would be enaily 
seen to be an invention; but must not any 
even under so transparent disguise, pretend to ally 
share in the real powers of yision posaesj^id* j|^ 
great poets and true t>ainters, 

BikANTWOOD, 

totk OMtTt 1877. 



PREFACE TO THE iPiRST EDITION. 

(1865.) 


1. The following Lectures were really given, in 
substance, at a girls* school (far in the country); 
which, in the course of various experiments on 
the {tossibility of introducing some better prac¬ 
tice of drawing into the modem scheme of 
fiunale education, 1 visited frequently enough 
to enable the children to r^;ard me as a friend. 
Tho Lectures always fell more or less into the 
of fragmentary answers to questions; and 
are aHowed to retain that form, as, oh the 
likdy to more interesting than thd 
jj^'^etnes of a continubus treatise. Many 
(for ^he school was large) took part, at 
,&tiiuent times, in the conversations; ■ but i 



have endeavoured, without confusedly multi* 
plying the number of imaginary speakers, t6 
represent, as far as I ^ould, the general tone of 
comment and enquiry among young people* 

2 . It will be at once seen that these Lectures 
were not intended for an introduction to mine¬ 
ralogy. Their purpose was merely tp awaken 
in the minds of young girls, who were ready 
to work earnestly and systematically, a vital' 
interest in the subject of their study. No 
science can be learned in play; but it is 
possible, in play, to bring good frujt out 
past labour, or show sufficient reasons for the 
labour of the future. 

The narrowness of this aim does UOt, 

* 1 do not mean, in saying 'imaginaiy,* that I xi«4 
permitted to myself, in several instances, the affecdomltie 
courtesy of some reminiscence ot personal character; for 
^ I must hope to be forgiven ^ my old ^pils and their ^ 

as t could not otherwise have wntten the book at 
only two sentences in all the dialogues, atidathe 
‘ Dotty,' are literally * hUtoricol' 



justify the absence of al). reference 
to^ many important principles of structure^ 
and many of the most jnteresting* orders of 
minerals; but I felt it impossible to go far 
into detail without illustiAions; and if readers 
fifld this book useful, I may, perhaps, endeavour 
to supplement it by illustrated notes of 
the more interesting phenomena in separate 
groups of familiar minerals;—flints of the chalk; 
agates of the basalts; and the fantastic and 
exqitisitely beautiful varieties of the vein-*ores 
of the two commonest metals, lead and iron, 
But t have always found that the less we 
$pe^k of our intentions, the more chance there 

bf our realising them; and this poor little 

I 

book will sufficiently have done its work, 
Ibr^the present, if it engages any of its young 
;teaders in study which may enable them to 
d^pise it for its shortcomings, 

mUfUA&IC filLL, 

i86s 
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LECTURE I. 


THE VALLEY OF DIAMONDS. 




LECTURE 1. 


THE VALLEY OF DIAMONDS, 

A very idl^ talk, by the dining-room fire^ after raisin-and- 

almond-time. 

Old Lecturer; Florrie, Isabel, May, Lily, and Sibyl. 

I. Old Lecturer (L.). Come here, Isabel, and 
tell gie what the make-believe was, this afternoon. 

Isabel {arranging herself very primly on the foot¬ 
stool). Such a dreadful one! Florrie and I were 
lost in the Valley of Diamonds. 

L. What! Sindbad*s, which nobody could get 
out of.> 

Isabel. Yes ; but Ftorrie and L got out of it 
L. So I see. At least, I see you did ; but are 
you sure Florrie did ? 

Isabel. Quite sure. 

Florrie {puttiHg her h^ad round from Behind 
L.*s lofarcushion). Quite sure. {Disappears agoing 
L. I think I could be made to feel surer about it 
(FtO^klE reappears^ gives L. a kiss^ and again 
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L. ^ I suppose it’s all right; but how did you 
manage it ? 

Isabel. Well, you know, the eagle that took up 
Sindbad was very lar|;e —very, very large—the 
largest of all the eagles. 

L. How large were the others ? 

Isabel. I don’t quite know—they were so fiir 
off. But this one was, oh, so big ! and it had great 
wings, as wide as—twice over the ceiling. So, when 
it was picking up Sindbad, Florrie and 1 thought it 
wouldn’t know if we got on its back too: so I got 
up first, and then I pulled up Florrie, and we put 
our arms round its neck and away it flew. 

L. But why did you want to get out of the 
valley ? and why haven’t you brought .me some 
diamonds ? 

Isabel. It was because of the serpents. I 
couldn’t pick up even the least little bit of a dia* 
mond, I was so frightened. 

L. You should not have minded the serpents* 

Isabel. Oh, but suppose they had minded me,? 

L. We all of us mind you a little too much, 
Isabel, I’m afraid. 

Isabel. No— no—no, indeed. 

L. I tell you what, Isabel—I, don't believe 
either Sindbad, or Florrie, or you, ever weire in 
Valley of Diamonds. 
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^Isabel. You naughty! when I tell ypu we 
wire I 

‘ L. Because you say you were frightened at the 
serpents. 

Isabel. And wouldn’t you have been ? 

L. Not at those serpents. Nobody who really 
^es into the valley is ever frightened at them— 
they are so beautiful. 

Isabel [suddenly serious). But there's no real 
Vallfy of Diamonds, is there } 

L. Yes, Isabel; very real indeed. 

Florrie (reappearing). Oh, where ^ Tell me 
abo^t it. 

v L, I cannot tell you a great deal about it ; only 
1 know it is very different from Sindbad’s. In his 
valley, there was only a diamond lying here and 

Tt 

there; but, in the real valley, there are diamonds 
covering the grass in showers every morning, instead 
of dew: and there are clusters of trees, which look 
like lilac trees ; but, in s^ing, all their blossoms are 
of amethyst. 

Florrie. But there can't be any serpents there, 
then ? 

^ Why not r 

’ Florrie. • Because they don't come into such 
ibieaittifirl places. 

L. I never^satd it jwas a beautiful place. 
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Ttm Valley of Diamonds 
Fl^rrie. What t not with diamonds strewed 
about it like dew ? 

L. That*s according to your fancy, Florrie, For 
myself, I like dew better. 

Isabel. Oh, but the dew won’t stay; it all dries ! 

L. Yes ; and it would be much nicer if the 
diamonds dried too, for the people in the vallly 
have to sweep them off the grass, in heaps, whenever 
they want to walk on it; and then the heaps glitter 
so, they hurt one’s eyes, 

3. Florrie. Now you’re just playing, you know. 

L, So are you, you know. 

Florrie. Yes, but you mustn’t play. 

L. That’s very hard, Florrie ; why mustn’t I, if 
you may ? 

Florrie. Oh, I may, because I’m little, but you 
mustn’t, because you’re— (liesitates for a kelicate esf" 
pression of magnitude). 

L. [rudely taking the first that comes). Because 
I’m big ? No; that’s not the way of it at all, 
Florrie. Because you’re little, you should have very 
little play; and because I’m big, I should have a 
great deal. 

Isabel and Florrie {both). No—^no—no--no. 
That isn’t it at all. (Isabel, sola, quoting 
^Ingelow?) * The lambs play always——they Jcnow, 
better,’ [Putting her head very muclf on one si^%) 
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A^; now—please—please—tell us true; we want to 
knoWk 

tr. But why do you want me to tell you true, 
any more than the man ^ho wrote the * Arabian, 
Nights * ? 

Isabel. Because—because we like to know 
aBout real things ; and you can tell us, and We can't 
ask the man who wrote the stories. 

L. Wtat do you call real things ? 

* Isabel. Now, you know! Things that really 
are. 

L. Whether you can see them or not 1 

I^BEL. Yes, if somebody else saw them. 

L. But if nobody has ever seen them ? 

4 . Isabel invading tJie point). Well, but, you 

t -. 

know, if there were a real Valley of Diamonds, 
somebody must have seen it. 

L, You cannot be so sure of that, Isabel. Many 
people go to real places, and never see them ; and 
many people pass through this valley, and never 
see it 

Florrie. What stupid people they must bet 

L. No, Florrioi They are much wiser than the 
peo|>le who do see it. 

May. 1 yiink 1 know where it i& 

Isabel. Tell us more about it, and then we'l^ 
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L. Well—there’s a great broad road, by a. 
river-side, leading up into it. 

May {^gravely cunnings with emphasis on the last 
word). Does the road rially go up? 

L. You think it should go down into a vall^ ? 
No, it goes up ; this is ^ valley among the hills, and 
it is as high as the clouds, and is often full of thenf; 
so that even the people who most want to see it, 
cannot, always. 

Isabel. And what is the river beside the* road" 
like ? 

L. It ought to be very beautiful, because it flows 
l)ver diamond sand—only the water is thick anc^red, 

Isabel. Red water } 

L. It isn’t all water. 

May. Oh, please never mind that, Isabel, just 
now ; I want to hear about the valley. 

5 . L. So the entrance to it is very wide, under a 
steep rock ; only such numbers of people are always' 
trying to get in, that they keep jostling each other, 
and manage it but slowly. Some weak ones are 
pushed back, and never get in at all; and make 
great moaning as they go away : •but perhaps they 
are none the worse in the end. 

May. And when one gets in, what js it like ? ■ ^ 

‘L. It is up and down, broken kind of gtoUnd»;:^ 
the road stops directly; and there arS great 
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covered all over with wild gourds an^ wild 
vines; the gourds, if you cut them, are red, with 
Hack seeds, like water-melons, and look ever so nice; 
and the people of the place make a red pottage 
of them: but you must take care not to eat any if 
yoVL ever want to leave the yalley, (though 1 believe 
piftting plenty of meal in it^ makes it wholesome). 
Then the wild vines have clusters of the colour of 
amber ; and the people of the country say they are 
the gfape of Eshcol; and sweeter than honey: but 
indeed, if anybody else tastes them, they are like 
gall. Then there are thickets of bramble, so thorny 
that Jhey would be cut away directly, anywhere else 
but here they are covered with little cinque-foiled 

blossoms pf pure silver ; and, for berries, they have 

* 

clusters of rubies. Dark rubies, which you only see 
are red after gathering them. , But you may fancy 
what blackberry parties the children have! Only 
they get their frocks and hands sadly torn. ■ 

Lily. But rubies caift spot one's frocks, as 
blackberries do ? 

6, L. No; but I'll tell you what spots them—the 
mulberries. There«are great forests of them, all up 

bills, covered with silkworms, some munching the 
leaves so loud^that it is like mills at work ; and some 
spim^ng.? But the berries are the blackest you ever 

vt' 

sawand, wherever they fall, they stain a deep red; 
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and j^othing ever washes it out again. And it is 
their juice, soaking through the grass, which makes 
the river so red, because all its springs are in tiiis 
wood. And the boughs of the trees are twisted, as 
if in pain, like old olive branches; and their leaves 
are dark.' And it is in ^ese forests that the serpents 
are ; but nobody is afraid of them. They have fSie 
crimson crests, and they are wreathed ^about the 
wild branches, one in every tree, nearly ; and they 
are singing serpents, for the serpents are, ^ih this 
forest, what birds are in ours. 

FLdRRiE. Oh, I don't want to go there at all, now* 
L. You would like it very much indeed, Flprrie, 
if you were there. The serpents would not bite you ; 
the only fear would be of your turning into one ! 
Florrie. Oh, dear, but that's worse. 

L. You wouldn't think so if you really were 
turned into one, Florrie; you would be very proud 
of your crest. And as long as you were yourself 
(not that you could get there if you remained quite 
the little Florrie you are now), you would like to 
hear the serpents sing. They hiss a little through^ it, 
like the cicadas in Italy; but tMby keep good 
and sing delightful melodies; and most of Jthetri 
have seven heads, with throats which each take- a 
* note of the octave; so that they can sing 
it is very fine indeed And the fireflies fly round thd 
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ed^ of the forests all the night long; you w|de in 
fir^ies, they* make the fields look like a lake trem* 
blidg with reflection of stars; but you must take 
care not to touch them, for ^hey are not like Italian 

' M 

firefiies, but burn, like real sparks. 

Florrie. 1 don’t like it ^ all; Til never go there. 

/. L, I hope not, Florrie; or at least that you 
will get out again if you do. And it is very difficult 
to get out, for beyond these serpent forests there are 
great •cliffs of dead gold, which form a labyrinth, 
winding always higher and higher, till the gold is 
all split asunder by wedges of ice; and glaciers, 
weld|d, half of ice seven times frozen, and half oi 
gold seven times frozen, hang down from them, and' 

» fall in thynder, cleaving into deadly splinters, like 
the Cretan arrowheads; and into a mixed dust of 
snow and gold, ponderous, yet which the mountain 
whirlwinds are able to lift and drive in wreaths and 
pillars, hiding the paths with a burial cloud, fatal at 
once with wintry chill, and weight of golden ashes. 

f 

So the wanderers in the labyrinth fall, one by one, 
and are buried there:—yet, over the drifted graves, 
/tbo^ who are spared climb to the last, through coU 
bn. coil of the path ;—for at the end of it they see 
the dicing of t}ie valley, sitting on his throne: and 

i' 

tieslde him, (but it is only a false vision), spectra of* 
cieatures like themselves, set on thrones, from which 
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they |eem to look down on all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them. And oh the canopy 
of his throne there is an inscription in fiery lettersi 
which they strive to read, but cannot; for it is 
written in words which are like the words of all 
languages, and yet are none. Men say it is more 
like their own tongue to the English than it is •to 
any other nation ; but the only record of it is by an 
Italian, who heard the king himself cry it as a war 
cry, ‘ Pape Satan, Pape Satan Aleppe.^* 

8 Sibyl. But do they all perish there j* You said 
there was a way through the valley, and out of it 
L. Yes ; but few find it. If any of them, keep 
to the grass paths, where the diamonds are swept 
aside; and hold their hands over their pyes so as 
not to be dazzled, the grass paths lead forward 
gradually to a place where one sees a little opening 
in the golden .rocks. You were at Chamouni last 
year, Sibyl; did your guide chance to show you the 
pierced rock of the Aiguille du Midi ? 

Sibyl. No, indeed, we only got up from Geneva 
on Monday night; and it rained all Tuesday; and 
we had to be back at Geneva again, early on Wedr 
nesday morning. 

L. Of course. That is the way t<j see a countafy 
in a Sibylline manner, by inner consciousness: bl^ 

Dante, 7. i. 
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you ^ight have seen the pierced rock in your drive 
up, or down, if the clouds broke : not that tffere is 
tnucfc to , see in it; one of the crags of the aiguille- 
edge, on the southern slop? of it, is struck sharply 
through, as by an awl, into a little eyelet hole ; 
which you may see, seven jhousand feet above the 
valley, (as the clouds flit paft behind it, or leave the 
sky), first white, and then dark blue. Well, there’s 
just such an eyelet hole in one of the upper crags 
of the Diamond Valley ; and, from a distance, you 
think that it is no bigger than the eye of a needle. 
But if you get up to it, they say you may drive a 
load|d camel through it, and that there are fin? 
things on the other side, but 1 have never spoken 
with anybody who had been through. 

Sibyl. I think we understand it now. We will 
try to write it down, and think of it. 

9 . I^. Meantime, Florrie, though all that I have 
been telling you is very true, yet you must not think 
the sort of diamonds that people wear in rings and 
neckkces are found lyii^ about on the grass. 
Would you like to see how they really are found ? 
Florrie. Oh,«yes—yes, 

L. Isabel—or Lily—run up to my room and 
fetch me the^ little box with a glass lid, out of the 
top drawer of the chest of drawem. {Race betweefs^ 
Lily and Is^el.) 
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{Re-enter ISABEL with the box^ very much out of 
\reath. Lily behind^ 

L. Why, you never can beat Lily in a race on 
the stairs, can you, Isabll ? 


Isabel {panting), Lily—beat me—ever so far— 
but she gave me—the 4ox—to carry in. 

L. Take off the lid then ; gently. 


Florrie (after peeping in^ disappointed). There’s 
only a great ugly brown stone 1 

L. Not much more than that, certainly, Florrie, 
if people were wise. But look, it is not a single 
stone; but a knot of pebbles fastened together by 
■gravel; and in the gravel, or compressed sa^d, if 
you look close, you will see grains of gold glittering 
everywhere, all through ; and then, do yoiu see these 
two white beads, which shine, as if they had been 
covered with grease } 

Florrie. May I touch them }. 

L. Yes ; you will find they are not greasy, only 
very smooth. Well, those are the fatal jewels; native 
here in their dust with gold, so that you may see, 
cradled here together, the two great enemies of mah^ 
kind,—the strongest of all malignant physical powers 
that have tormented our race. 


Sibyl. Is that really so ? I know Jhey do great > 
^arm j but do they not also do great good ? 

10. L. My dear child, what goptf? Was any 
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wom^n^ do you suppose, ever the better for possess¬ 
ing diamonds ? but how many have been madi base 
frivolous, and miserable by desiring thenni ? Was 
ever .man the better for ha^ng coffers full of gold ? 
But who shall measure the guilt that is incurred to 
fill them ? Look into the ^istory of any civilised 
nftions ; analyse, with refercnce to this one cause of 
crime and misery, the lives and thoughts of their 
nobles, priests, merchants, and men of luxurious life. 
Every other temptation is at last concentrated into 
this ; pride, and lust, and envy, and anger, all give 
Up their strength to avarice. The sin of the whole 
.worl<J is essentially the sin of Judas. Men do not 
disbelieve their Christ ; but they sell Him. 

Sibyl. , But surely that is the fault of human 
nature ? it is not caused by the accident, as it were, 
of there being a pretty metal, like gold, to be 
found by digging. If people could not find that, 
would they not find something else, and quarrel 
for it instead } 

No. Wherever legislators have succeeded 
in excluding, for a time, jewels and precious metals 
from among nation^ possessions, the national spirit 
has remained healthy. Covetousness is not natural 
to man—genegDsity is; but covetousness .must be ex¬ 
cited by a special cause, as a given disease by a given ' 
iitiasimAand*the ^si^ntial tiumlierial for 
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the excitement of covetousness is, that it shall be a 
beautWul thing which can be retained without a use. 
Th^ moment we can use our possessions to any good 
purpose ourselves, the iifttinct of communicating that 
use to others rises side by side with our power. If 
you can read a book tightly, you will want others 
to hear it; if you can enjoy a picture rightly, you 
will want others to see it: learn how to manage a 
horse, a plough, or a ship, and you will desire to 
make your subordinates good horsemen, ploughmen, 
or sailors: you will never be able to see the fine 
instrument you are master of, abused ; but, once fix 
your desire on anything useless, and all the gurest 
pride and folly in your heart will mix with the 
desire, and make you at last wholly inhuman, a 
mere ugly lump of stomach and suckers, like a 
cuttle-fish. 

12. Sibyl. But surely, these two beautiful things, 
gold and diamonds, must have been appointed to 
some good purpose ? 

L. Quite conceivably so, my dear: as^ also 
earthquakes and pestilences ; but of such ultimate 
purposes we can have no sight. The practical, im¬ 
mediate office of the earthquake and pestilence is to 
slay us, like moths ; and, as moths, w^ shall be wise 
to live out of .their way. So, the practical, imine-9 
dlate office of gold and diamonds is ‘the n^ultipHed 
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destruction of souls, (in whatever sense you have been 
taught to understand that phrase) ; and the paralysis 
of wholesome human effort and thought on the face 
of God’s earth: and a wise? nation will live out o( 
the way of them. The money which the English 
habitually spend.in cutting diamonds would, in ten 
yelirs^ if it were applied to cutting rocks instead, 
leave no dangerous reef nor difficult harbour round 
the whole island coast. Great Britain would be a 
diamond worth cutting, indeed, a true piece of regalia. 
{Leaves this to their thoughts for a little while,) 
Then, also, we poor mineralogists might sometimes 
have the chance of seeing a fine crystal of diamoncf 
unhacked by the jeweller. 

Sibyl. ^ Would it be more beautiful uncut ? 

L. No ; but of infinite interest. We might even 
come to know something about the making of 
diamonds. 

Sibyl. 1 thought the chemists could make them 
already ? 

13. ,L. In veiy small blaSk crystals, * yes; but no 
one knows how they are formed where they are 
found; or if indeed they are formed there at all. 
These^ in my hand, look as ff they had been swept 
4own with the^ gravel and gold; only we can trace 
the gpravel and gold to their native rocks, but not the 
diamonda Rehd the account given of the diamond in 
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any good work on mineralogy ;-*-you will find nothing 
but lists of localities of gravel, or conglomerate rock 
(which is only an old indurated gravel). Some say it 
was once a vegetable gu8i; it may have been charred 
wood ; but what one would like to know is, mainly, 
why charcoal should niake itself into diamonds in 
India, and only into blaok lead in Bonrowdale. 

Sibyl. Are they wholly the same, then ? 

L. There is a little iron mixed witlt our black 
lead; but nothing to hinder its crystallisation. , Your 
pencils in fact are all pointed with formless diamond, 
though they would be H H H pencils to purpose, if 
it crystallised. 

Sibyl. But what is crystallisation ? 

L. A pleasant question, when one's half asleep,^ 
and it has been tea time these two hours. What 
thoughtless things girls are I 

Sibyl. Yes, we are ; but we want to know, for 
all that. 

L. My dear, it would take a week to tell you. 

Sibyl. Well, take it, and tell us. 

L. But nobody knows anything about it. 

Sibyl. Then tell us something that nobody 
knows. 

L. Get along with you, and tell Dora to ma&e te^ 

{The house rises; but of course the Lecturis^ 
wanted to be forced to lecture and \ ^ 
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LECTURE II. 


THE PYEAMwl BV/LDEES. 

In the large Schoolroom^ to which everybody has been 
summoned by ringing of the great bell. 

i4.«L. So you have all actually come to hear 
about crystallisation! I cannot conceive why, unless 
the little ones think that the discussion may involve 
soine reference to sugar-candy. 

[Symptoms of high displeasure among the younger 
members of council, ISABEL frowns severely 
at L., and shakes her head violently^ 

My dear children, if you knew it, you are your¬ 
selves, at this moment, as you sit in your ranks, 
nothing, in the eyes of a mineralogist, but a lovely 
gibup' of rosy sugar-candy, arranged by atomic 
forces. And even admitting you to be something 
more, you have certainly been crystallising without 
knowing it. Did mot I hear a great hurrying and 
whispering, ten minutes ago,*when you were late in 
from* the plajgground ; and thought you would not 
all.'be quietly seated by the time I was ready: 
•^besides sonie discussion about places—^something 

X i V ■ I- 
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about * it’s not being fair that the little ones should 
alwayl be nearest ’ ? Well, you were then all being 
crystallised. When you ran in from the garden, 
and against one another in the passages, you were 
in what mineralogists would call a state of solution, 
and gradual confluenci; when you got seated in 
those orderly rows, eacft in her proper place, ytm 
became crystalline. That is just what the atoms 
of a mineral do, if they can, whenever* they get 
disordered : they get into order again as soon as 
may be. 

1 hope you feel inclined to interrupt me, and say, 

‘ But we know our places ; how do the atoms Jcnow 
theirs } And sometimes we dispute about our 
places ; do the atoms—(and, besides, we^ don’t like 
being compared to atoms at all)—never dispute 
about theirs ? ’ Two wise questions these, if you 
had a mind to put them! it was long before 1 asked 
them myself, of myself. And I will not call you 

atoms any more. May I call you—let me s e e*. 

* primary molecules ’ ? {General dissent indicated in 
subdtted but decisive murmurs^ No I not even, in 
familiar Saxon, * dust ’ > 

{Pause^ with expression on faces of sorrowful 
doubt; Lily gives voice to the^ general smH* 
went in a timid * Please don't*) 

15. No, children, I won’t call you that; and mliid, 
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as yoii grow up, that you do not get into an idle, and, 
wicked: habit of calling yourselves that yAi are 
something better than dust, and have other duties to 
do than ever dust can do; and the bonds of affection 
you udll enter into are better than merely ‘getting 
into order/ But see to it, kn the other hand, that 
ydU always behave at least well as ‘dust;* remem¬ 
ber, it is only on compulsion, and while it has no 
free permission to do as it likes, that ever gets out 
of order: but sometimes, with some of us, the com¬ 
pulsion has to be the other way—hasn’t it ? (i?^- 

manstratory whispers^ expressive of opinion that the 
is becoming too personal^ I’m not looking 
at anybody in particular—indeed I am not. Nay, if 
you blush^so, Kathleen, how can one help looking ? 
We’ll go back to the atoms. 

‘ How do they know their places ? ’ you asked, 

or should have asked. Yes, and they have to do 

/ 

much more than know them : they have to find their 
wiiy to them, and that quietjy and at once, without 
running against each other. 

16. We may, indeed, state it briefly thus:—Sup¬ 
pose you have toebuild a castle, with towers and 
roofs and buttresses, out of bricks of a given shape, 
and that thesq bricks are all lying in a huge heap at 
d»he bottom, in utter confusion, upset out of carts at * 
Yoh would have to draw a great many 
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plans, and count all your biicks, and be sure you 
had enough for this and that tower, before ydu 
began, and then you would have to lay your founda¬ 
tion, and add layer by layer, in order, slowly. 

But how would you be astonished, in these melan¬ 
choly days, when chidren don’t read children's 
books, nor believe any more in fairies, if suddenl;^ ^ 
real benevolent fairy, in a bright-red gown, were to 
rise in the midst of the red bricks, and to tap the 
heap of them with her wand, and say; ‘Bricks, bricks, 
to your places! ’ and then you saw in an instant the 
whole heap rise in the air, like a swarm of red bees, 
and—you have been used to see bees make a hjpney- 
comb, and to think that strange enough, but now you 
would see the honeycomb make itself 1—^You want 
to ask something, Florrie, by the look of your eyes. 

Florrie. Are they turned into real bees, with 

jStings ? 

L. No, Florrie; you are only to fancy flying 
bricks, as you saw the slates flying from the roof the 
other day in the storm; only those slates didn’t sed^ 
to know where they were going, and, besides, were*^ 
going where they had no busiifess; but my spell¬ 
bound bricks, though they have no wings, and Whfitt 
is worse, no heads and no eyes, yet fin(l their way^fii 
the air just where they should settle, into towers* andP 
ro^s, each flying to his place and^ fistening there 
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at t^e light moment, so that every other one shall 
fit to him in his turn. 

, Lily. But who are the fairies, then, who build 
' the crystals ? 

Lr There is one great fairy, Lily, who builds 
much more than crystals ; lut she builds these also. 

. Pdreamed that I saw her# building a pyramid, the 
Other day, as she used to do for the Pharaohs. 

Isabel. But that was only a dream ? 

L.» Some dreams are truer than some wakings, 
Isabel; but I won’t tell it you unless you like 

Isabel. Oh, please, please. 

L^ You are all such wise children, there’s no 
talking to you ; you won’t believe anything. 

Lily. , No, we are not wise, and we will believe 
anything, when you say we ought. 

17. L. Well, it came about this way. Sibyl, do 
you recollect that evening when we had been looking 
at your old cave by Cumx, and wondering why you 
•didn’t live there still: and then we wondered how 
gM you were; and Egypt said you wouldn’t tell, 
and nobody else could tell but she; and you ' 
laughed—I thought very ^aily for a Sibyl—and 
‘ a^d^you would harness a dock of cranes for us, and 
we^mlght fiy pver to Egypt if we liked, and see ? 

• i Sibyl. Yes, and you went, and jouldn’t find out * 
after alll * 
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L. Why» you know, Egypt had been just doubling 
that Aird pyramid of hers; * and making a new 
entrance into it,; and a 6ne entrance it was ! Firsts 
we had to go through an* ante-room, which had both 
its doors blocked up with stones ; and then we had 
three granite portcullis^ to pull up, one after an¬ 
other: and the moment«we had got under them, 
Egypt signed to somebody above ; and down they 
came again behind us, with a roar like thunder, only 
louder; then we got into a passage fit for nobody 
but rats, and Egypt wouldn’t go any further herself, 
but said we might go on if we liked ; and so we came 
to a hole in the pavement, and then to a granite trap¬ 
door— and then we thought we had gone quite far 
enough, and came back, and Egypt laughe^ at us. 

Egypt. You would not have had me take my 
crown off, and stoop all the way down a passage fit 
only for rats } 

L. It was not the crown, Egypt—you know 
that very well. It was the flounces that would not 
let you go any farther. I suppose, however, you 
wear them as typical of the inundation of the Nile, 
so it is all right. 

Isabel. Why didn’t you take me with you ? ,Whefe. 
rats can go, mice can. I wouldn’t have come 
» i8. L. No. mousie; you would have gone on by#[ 

* Note i. 
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yourself^ and you might have waked one of Pasht*s 
catSyf and it would have eaten you. I wai veiy 
glad you were not there. But after all this, 1 sup¬ 
pose the, imagination of ttie heavy granite blocks 
and the underground ways had troubled me, and 
dreams are often shaped in la strange opposition to 
tHb impressions that have Caused them ; and from 

all that we had been reading in Bunsen about 

• ‘ 

stones that couldn’t be lifted with levers, I began to 
drearft about stones that lifted themselves with wings. 

Sibyl. Now you must just tell us all about it. 

L. I dreamed that I was standing beside the 
lake;^out of whose clay the bricks were made for 
the great pyramid of Asychis.*)* They had just 
been all finished, and were lying by the like margin, 
in long ridges, like waves.■ It was near evening; 
and as I looked towards the sunset, 1 saw a thing 
like a dark pillar standing where the rock of the 
desert stoops to the Nile valley. I did not know 
there was a pillar there, and wondered at it; 
and it grew larger, and glided nearer, becoming 
Hke the form of a man, but vast, and it did not 
move its feet, *bift glided,^ like a pillar of sand. 
Ajk^ a? it drew nearer, I looked by chance past 
k, towards the sun ; and saw a silver cloud, which 

I 

*was oF all the clouds closest to^ the sun, (and* 

t Note ii. 


* NoteJiiL 
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In one place crossed it,) dra^v itself back frotb 
the s^n, suddenly. And it turned, and shot to¬ 
wards the dark pillar ; leaping in an arch, like an 
arrow out of a bow. Ad I thought it was light-, 
ning; but when it came near the shadowy pillaE,'’itf 
sank slowly down besiJe it, and changed .into* UW 
shape of a woman, viry beautiful, and with^^a 
strength of deep calm in her blue eyes. She was 
robed to the feet with a white robe ; and above 
that, to her knees, by the cloud which I had* seen 
across the sun ; but all the golden ripples of it 
had become plumes, so that it had changed into 
""Two bright wings like those of a vulture, ^hich 
wrapped round her to her knees. She had a 
weaver’s shuttle hanging over her should^, by the 
thread of it, and in her left hand, arrows, tipped 
with fire. 

Isabel [clapping her hands)- Oh I it was Neith, 
it was Neith ! 1 know now. 

19. L. Yes; it was Neith herself; and as the two 
great spirits came nearer to me, I saw they were 
the Brother and Sister—the pillared shadow was 
the Greater Pthah.* And I heatd them speak, 
and the sound of their words was like a di^ani 
singing. 1 could not understand the ^ords one by 
•one; yet their sense came to me; and 30 knew* 

Note 
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that ;'Neith had come down to’ see her brother’s 
workj and the work that he had put into th<# mind 
of the. king to make his servants do. And she was 
displeased at it; because ^he saw only pieces, of 
^ark.clay; and no porphyry, nor marble, nor any 
that men might e^rave the figures.of the 
upon. And she blamrd her brother, and said, 

^ bh. Lord of truth I is this then thy will, that men 
should mould only four-square pieces of clay: and 
the forms of the gods no more ? * Then the Lord 
of truth sighed, and said, ‘ Oh ! sister, in truth they 
do not love us; why should they set up our images? 
Let ^them do what they may, and not lie —\W 
them make their clay four-square; and labour ; 
and perish.’ 

Then Neith’s dark blue eyes grew darker, and she 
said, * Oh, Lord of truth ! why should they love us ? 
their love is vain ; or fear us ? for their fear is base. 
Yet let them testify of us, that they knew we lived 
for ever.* 

But the Lord of truth Answered, ‘.They know, 
and yet they know not. Let them keep silence ; 
for their silenccf only is truth.* 

: 20. But Neith answered, ‘Brother, wilt thou also 
make league; with Death, because Death is true ? 
• Oh 1 thou potter, who hast cast these human things^ 
from thy wheel, many to dishonour, and few to 
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honour ; wilt thou' not let them so much as see tny 

face; ^ut slay them in slavery ? ’ 

But Pthah only answered, * Let them build, sister, 
let . them build.* 

And Neith answered, ‘What shall they build, if 
1 build not with them ? 

And Pthah drew wilh his measuring rod upf>n 
the sand. And I saw suddenly, drawn on the sand, 
the ^utlines of great cities, and of vaults, Sind domes, 
and aqueducts, and bastions, and towers, greater 
than obelisks, covered with black clouds. And the 
wind blew ripples of sand amidst the lines that 
nrthah drew, and the moving sand was like the 
marching of men. But I saw that wherever Neith 
looked at the lines, they faded, and were effaced, 

‘ Oh, Brother! * she said at last, * what is this 
vanity ? If I, who am Lady of wisdom, do not 
mock the children of men, why shouldst thou mode 
them, who art Lord of truth ? * 

But Pthah answered, ' They thought to bind 
me ; and they shall be bound. They shall labour 
in the fire for vanity.* 

And Neith said, looking at sand, ‘Brother^ 
there is no true labour here—there is only weary 
life and wasteful death.* 

And Pthah answered, 'Is it not truar labour^ 
sister, than thy sculpture of dreams? 
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, Tken<';Nelth smiled ; and stopped suddenly, 

Si|e looked to the sun; its edge touched the 
hori:^n^ge of the desert. Then she looked to 
the long heaps of pieces ^f clay, that lay, each 
with its blue shadow, by the lake shore. 

*■ Brother,’ she said, * how| long will this pyramid 
oi thine be in building ? ’ / 

‘Thoth will have sealed the scroll of the years 

ten times,•before the summit is laid.’ 

2 ij * Brother, thou knowest not how to teacff thy 
children to labour,’ answered Neith. * Look! I 
must follow Fhre beyond Atlas; shall I build your 
pyramid for you before he goes down } ’ And?- 
Fthih answered, ' Yea, sister, if thou canst put 
thy winged shoulders to such work.’ And Neith 
drew herself to her height; and 1 heard a clashing 
pass through the plumes of her wings, and the asp 
stood up on her helmet, and fire gathered in her 
eyes. And she took one of the flaming arrows 
out of the sheaf in her left hand, and stretched it 
out over the heaps of cla^. And they rose up 
like flights of locusts, and spread themselves in 
the air, so that^it^grew dark in a moment. Then 
Neith designed them places with her arrow point; 
and* they drew into ranks, like dark clouds laid 
level at morning. Then Neith pointed with her^ 
^ow to th« north, and to the south, and to the 
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east, and to the west, and the Hying motes of 
earth lirew asunder into four great ranked crowds ; 
and stood, one in the north, and one in the south, 
and one in the east, atid one in the west—one 
against another. Then Neith spread her wings wide 
for an instant, and closed them with a sound like 
the sound of a rushing\^ea ; and waved her hand 
towards the foundation of the pyramid, where it 
was laid on the brow of the desert. Anti the four 
flocks drew together and sank down, like seatbirds 
settling to a level rock; and when they met, there 
was a sudden flame, as broad as the pyramid, and as 
'Ilfgh as the clouds; and it dazzled me; and I closed 
my eyes for an instant ; and when I looked again,. 
the pyramid stood on its rock, perfect; and purple 
with the light from the edge of the sinking sun. 

The younger Children {variously pleased). 
Tm so glad i How nice! But what did Pthah say ? 

L. Neith did not wait to hear what he would 
say. When I turned back to look at her, she 
was gone; and 1 only saw the level white cloud 
form itself again, close to the arch of the sun as 
it sank. And as the last .edgeof the sun dis* 
appeared, the form of Tthah faded into a mighty 
shadow, and so passed away. 

» Egypt. And was Neith*s pyramid left ? , 

. Lf. Yes ; but you could not thinkf Egypt, what 
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a -sti^nge feeling of utter loneliness came over me 
whei^. the presences of the two gods passed^ awa)^. 
It s^med as if 1 had never known what it was 
to be alone before; and tlie unbroken line of the 
desert was terrible, 

Egypt, I used to feel ^hat, when I was queen ; 
sometimes I had to carv# gods, for company, all 
over my palace. 1 would fain have seen real 
ones, if I* could. 

22* L. But listen a moment yet, for that was not 
quite all my dream. The twilight drew swiftly to the 
dark, and 1 could hardly see the great pyramid; 
when there came a heavy murmuring sound in tfie 

ft 

air ; and a homed beetle, with terrible claws, fell on 
the sand at my feet, with a blow like the beat of a 
hammer. Then it stood up on its hind claws, and 
waved its pincers at me : and its fore claws became 
Strong arms, and hands; one grasping real iron pincers, 
and the other a huge hammer; and it had a helmet 
on its head, without any eyelet holes, that I could 
see. And its two hind claws became strong crooked 
legs, with feet bent inwards. And so there stood by 
me a dwarf, in glotsy black armour, ribbed and em- 

• k. 

bos^d like a beetle’s back, leaning on his hamdaer. 
And 1 could yot speak for wonder; but he spoke with 
«a murmur like the dying away of a beat upon a bell. 
He suid, * l ^U 1 make Neith’s great pyramid small 
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X am the lower Pthah ; and have power over fire. I 
can wfther the strong things, and strengthen the 
weak : and everything that is great 1 can make 
small, and everything thalt is little I can make great.’ 
Then he turned to the angle of the pyramid and 
limped towards it. Arfi the pyramid grew deep 
purple; and then red lik^blood, and then pale rosat* 
colour, like fire. And I saw that it glowed with fire 
from within. And the lower Ptfiah touched it with 
the hand that held the pincers ; and it sank down 
like the sand in an hour-glass,—then drew itself to¬ 
gether, and sank, still, and became nothing, it seemed 
to'me; but the armed dwarf, stooped down, and took 
it into his hand, and brought it to me, saying, * Every¬ 
thing that is great I can make like this pyramid: 
and give into men’s hands to destroy.’ And I saw 
that he had a little pyramid in his hand, with as 
many courses in it as the large one ; and built like 
that,—only so small. And because it glowed still, 
I was afraid to touch it; but Pthah said, ‘ Touch 
it—for I have bound the fire within it, so that, it 
cannot bum.’ So I touched it, and took it into ray 
own hand ; and it was cold ; only ved, like a nily. 
Ami Pthah laughed, and became like a beetle agam,' 
and buried himself in the sand, fiercely^; throwing jt 
iMtck over his shoulders. And it seemed to me as ifc 
he^’Would draw me down with him into the 
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afnd t started back, and woke^ holding the little 
pyramid so fast in my hand that it hurt lAe. 
EOVpt. Holding what in your hand ? 

L.' The little pyramid. 

Egypt. Neith's pyramid } 

L. Neith’s, I believe; f though not built for 
A^ychis. 1 know only lihat it is a little rosy 
transparent pyramid, built of more courses of bricks 
than 1 can count, it being made so small. . You 
don’t* believe me, of course, Egyptian infidel; but 
there it is. {Giving crystal of rose Fluor^ 

{Confused examination by crowded audience^ over 
' ^ach other's shoulders and under each other's arms. 

Disappointment begins to manifest itself^ 

23. S15YL {not quite knowing why she and others are 
disappointed). But you showed us this the other day \ 
L. Yes; but you would not look at it the other day. 
Sibyl. But was all that fine dream only about this ? 
L. What finer thing CQ^ld a dream be about 
than this } It is small, if you will; but when 
you .begin to think of things rightly, the ideas 

of smallness and largeness pass away. The making 

« __ 

of this p3^mid^w%s in reality just as wonderful 
as the dream I have been telling you, and just 
as incomprelilpnsible. It was not, X suppose, as 
but quite as grand things are done as swiitly. * 
When Neith *makes crystals of snow, it needs a 
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great deal more marshalling of the atoms, by her 

flaminf arrows, than it does to make crystals 

like this one ; and that is done in a mome^nt. 

* c 

Egypt. But how you do puzzle us! Why dp 
you say Neith does it ? You don't mean that 
she is a real spirit, do ^ou ? 

L. What I mean, is of little consequence. What 
the Egyptians meant, who called her ‘ Neith,'— 
or Homer, who called her ‘ Athena,’—or*^ Solomon, 
who called her by a word which the Greeks render 
as ‘Sophia,' you must judge for yourselves. But 
her testimony is always the same, and all nations 
have received it: ‘I was by Him as one brought 
up with Him, and I was daily His delight; rejoicing 
in the habitable parts of the earth, and my delights 
were with the sons of men.’ 

Mary. But is not that only a personification ? 

L. If it be, what will you gain by unperson!* 
fying it, or what right l^ave you to do so ? Cannot 
you accept the image given you, in its life^ and 
listen, like children, to the words which chiefly be¬ 
long to you as children ; ‘ I love them that lovO 
me, and those that seek me early* sflhll find me ’ ? 

{J'hey are all quiet for a minute or t^q 
questions begin to appear in th^r ^es,) 

I cannot talk to you any more to-day. Tak^ 

■ ^ 

that rose crystal away with you, an<f think# ^ m 

t • ♦ 
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LECTURE III. 


THE CRYSTIAL UFE. 

A very dull lecture, wilfuhy brought upon themsehtes 
by the elder children. Some of the young ones hcrve^ 
however^ * managed to get in by mistake. Sceine, the 
Schoolroom. 

24. L. So I am to stand up here merely to be 
asked questions, to-day, Miss Mary, am I ? 

hjARY, Yes; and you must answer them 
plainly ; without telling us any more stones. You 
are quitp spoiling the children; the poor little 
things' heads are turning round like kaleidoscopes; 
and they don't know in the least what you mean. 
Nor do we old ones, either, for that matter: £o*day 
you must really tell us nothing but facts. 

L! I am sworn ; but you won’t like it, a bit. 

Mary. Now, first of all, what do you mean 
by * bricks ’ ?—Are the smallest particles of minerals 
aU of some accttfate shape, like bricks ? 

^ 1 do not know. Miss Mary; I do not even 
know if anytfpdy knows. The smallest atoms which 
are visibly and practically put together to make large* 
crystals* better be described as * limited in fixed 
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directions' than as * of fixed forms/ But I can tell 
you ndthing clear about ultimate atoms : you will find ' 
the idea of little bricks, or, perhaps, of little sphere^, 
available for all the uses*you will have to put it to. 

Mary, Well, it*s very provoking; one seems 
always to be stopped jjust when one is coming to 
the very thing one wanfs to know. 

L. No, Mary, for we should not wish to know 
anything but what is easily and assuredly know- 
able. There’s no end to it. If I could «show 
you, or myself, a group of ultimate atoms, quite 
clearly, in this magnifying glass, we should both 
be presently vexed because we could not break 
them in two pieces, and see their insides. 

25. Mary. Well then, next, what do you mean 
by the flying of the bricks ? What is it the atoms 
do, that is like flying ? 

L. When they are dissolved, or uncrystallised, 
they are really separated from each other, like a 
swarm of gnats in the air, or like a shoal of fish in 
the sea;—generally at about equal distances. In 
currents of solutions, or at different depths of them, 
one part may be more full of t^^dissolved atoms' 
than another; but, on the whole, you may think of 
them as equidistant, like the spots 19 the print of 
your gown. If they arc separated by force of heafr 
only, the substance is said to be milted; if tji^y 
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are s<iparated by any other substance, as particles 
of sugar by water, they are said to be * dislolved/ 
Note this distinction careljilly, all of you. 

DoRa. I will be very particular. When next 
you tell, me there isn’t sugar enough in your tea, I 
will say, “ It is not yet dissAved, sir.” 

* L. I tell you what shaM be dissolved, Miss Dora; 
and that’s the present parliament, if the members 
get too saucy. 

(DbRA folds her hands and casts down lur eyes) 

L. {proceeds in state) Now, Miss Mary, you 
know already, I believe, that nearly everything will 
melt* under a sufficient heat, like wax. Limestone 
melts (under pressure); sand melts ; granite melts ; 
the lava of a volcano is a mixed mass of many kinds 
of rocks, melted : and any melted substance nearly 
always, if not always, crystallises as it cools ; the 
more slowly, the more perfectly. Water melts at 
what we call the freezing, but might just as wisely, 
though not as conveniently, tall the melting, point; 
and radiates as it cools into the most beautiful of all 
known crystals. Glass melts at a greater heat, and 
will crystallise, if ^ou let ij cool slowly enough, in 
star% much like snow. Gold needs more heat to 
melt it, but «crystallises also exquisitely, as 1 will 
•presently show you. Arsenic and sulphur crystallise 
from their vappurs. Now, in any of these^ cases, 
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dther of melted, dissolved, or vaporous bodies, the 
particfes are usually separated from each other, either 
by heat, or by an intermediate substance; and in 
crystallising they are both brought nearer to each 
other, and packed, so as to fit as closely as possible; 
the essential part of the business being not the 
bringing together, but <he packing. Who packed 
your trunk for you, last holidays, Isabel? 

Isabel. Lily does, always. 

L. And how much can you allow for Lily’s good 
packing, in guessing what will go into the trunk ? 

Isabel. Oh 1 1 bring twice as much as the trunk 
Holds. Lily always gets everything in. 

Lily. Ah! but, Isey, if you only knew what a 
time it takes i and since you’ve had those great hard 
buttons on your frocks, I can’t do anything with 
them. Buttons won’t go anywhere, you know. 

26. L. Yes, Lily, it would be well if she only 
knew what a time it takes; and I wish any of us 
knew what a time crystallisation takes, for that is 
consummately fine packing. The particles of the 
rock are thrown down, just as Isabel brings her 
things—in a heap; and innumefatte Lilies, not 
the valley, but of the rock, come to pack themi ^ But 
it takes such a time I 

However, the best—out and out the best-r-way 0^ 
underst^ding the thing, is to ciystallfse yourselves. 
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The^ Audience. Ourselves I 
L. Yes; not merely as you did thre other day, 
carelessly, on the schoolroojp forms; but carefully 
and finely, out in the playground. You can play at 
crystallisation there as much as you please. 
Kathleen and Jessie, bh 1 how .>—how > 

L. First, you must putll yourselves together, as 
close as yo^u can, in the middle of the grass, and 
form, for first practice, any figure you like. 

JesSie. Any dancing figure, do you mean ? 

L. No; I mean a square, or a cross, or a diamond. 
Any figure you like, standing close together. You 
had bftter outline it first on the turf, with sticks, or 
pebbles, so as to see that it is rightly drawn ; then 
get into ittand enlarge or diminish it at one side, till 
you are all quite in it, and no empty space left 
Dora. Crinoline and all } 

L. The crinoline may stand eventually for rough 
crystalline surface, unless you pin it in; and then 
you may make a polished crystal of yourselves. 

Lily. Oh, we*ll pin it in—we’ll pin it in I 
L. Then,, when you are all in the figure, let 
every one note her*place, ayd who is next her on 
catch ^ide; and let the outsiders count how many 
places ^ they stand from the corners. 

Kathleen. Yes, yes,—and then ? 

L. JJleh yojf must ^scatter all over the^lay- 
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ground—right over it from side to side, and end to 
end \ and put yourselves all at equal distances from 
each other, everywhere.^^ You needn’t mind doing it 
very accurately, but so as to be nearly equidistant; 
not less than about three yards apart from each 
other, on every side, i 

Jessie. We can ea»sily cut pieces of string of 
equal length, to hold. And then 

L. Then, at a given signal, let everybody walk, 
at the same rate, towards the outlined figure in the 
middle. You had better sing as you walk ; that 
will keep you in good time. And as yoU close in 
towards it, let each take her place, and tlj^ next 
comers fit themselves in beside the first ones, till 
you are all in the figure again. 

Kathleen. Oh! how we shall run against each 
other! What fun it will be ! 

L. No, no. Miss Katie ; I can’t allow any running 
against each other. The atoms never do that, what¬ 
ever human creatures do. You must all know your 
places, and find your way to them without jostling. 
Lily. But how ever shall we do that 
Isabel. Mustn’t l^e ones hi^he middle be 
nearest, and the outside ones farther off—-wljen we 
go away to scatter, I mean } 

L. Yes ; you must be very careful to keep yoftf 
order ; you will soon find out how to (!o it; it is’only 
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like soldiers forming square, except that each must 
stand still in her place as she reaches it, and the 'Others 
come round her ; and you will have much more com¬ 
plicated figures, afterwards, to form, than squares. 

Isabel, ril put a stone at my place; then 1 
shall know it. 

Cl. You might each najf a bit of paper to the 
turf, at your place, with your name upon it: but it 
would be of no use, for if you don't know your 
places^ you will make a fine piece of business of it, 
while you are looking for your names. And, Isabel, 
if with a little head, and eyes, and a brain, (all of them 
very j;ood and serviceable of their kind, as sucR 
things go), you think you cannot know your place 
without a stone at it, after examining it well,—how 
do you think each atom knows its place, when it 
never was there before, and there’s no stone at it ? 

27. Isabel. But does every atom know its place.? 

L. How else could it get there ? 

Mary. Are they not attrafcted into their places ? 

L. Cover a piece of paper with spots, at equal 
intervals ; and then imagine any kind of attraction 
you choose, or ailij^few of attraction, to exist between 
the s^ts and try how, on that permitted supposition, 
yOu can attract them into the figure of a Maltese 
eross, Jn the middle of the paper. 

Mary (having tried i/). Yes ; I see that 1 can* 
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not:—one would need all kinds of attractions, id 
differfiit ways, at different places. But you do not 
mean that the atoms are alive ? 

L. What is it to be ^ive ? 

Dora. There now ; you're going to be provok¬ 
ing, I know. 

L. I do not see wh|f it should be provoking* to 
be asked what it is to be alive. Do you think 
you don't know whether you are alive or*not ? 

(Isabf:l skips to the end .of the room and book ), 

L. Yes, Isabel, that’s all very fine ; and you and 
I may call that being alive: but a modern philo¬ 
sopher calls it being in a * mode of motion.* It 
requires a certain quantity of heat to take you to 
the sideboard ; and exactly the same quantity to 
bring you back again. That’s all. 

Isabel. No, it isn’t. And besides. I’m not hot. 

L. I am, sometimes, at the way they talk* How¬ 
ever, you know, Isabel, you might have been a 
particle of a mineral, and yet have been carried 
round the room, or anywhere else, by chemical 
forces, in the liveliest way. 

■ Isabel. Yes; but I wasn’t carM^; I carried my sell 

L. The fact is, mousie, the difficulty is not so 
much to say what makes a thing alive,^as what makes 
it a Self. As soon as you are shut off from the rest 
df the universe into a Self, you b^n to be alive^ 
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Violet {indigfianfy Oh, surely—surely that 
cannot be so. Is not all the life of the s4ul in 
communion, not separation ? 

28. L. There can be no communion where there is 
no distinction. But we shall be in an abyss of meta¬ 
physics presently, if we don't> look out; and besides, 

I 

WQimust not be too grand,^to-day, for the younger 
children. We'll be grand, some day by ourselves, if 
we must. \The younger children are nol pleased^ and 
priors to remonstrate; but knowing by experience^ 
that all conversations in which the word * communion * 
occurs^ are unintelligible^ think better of it) Meantime, 

f 

for broad answer about the atoms. I do not thinly, 

(f 

we should use the word ‘ life,’ of any energy which 
does not belong to a given form. A seed, or an egg, 

<9 

or a young animal, are properly called ‘ alive * with 
respect to the force belonging to those forms, which 
consistently developes that form, and no other. But 
the force which crystallises a mineral appears to 
be chiefly external, and it does not produce an 
entirely determinate and individual form, limited 
in size, but only an aggregation, in which some 
limitingi laws mu^ be observed. 

M Mary. But 1 do not see' much difference, tl|^t 
WSty* ^tween a crystal and a tree. 

L* Add, then, that the mode of the energy in 
a Jiving., thing implies a continual change in it$ 
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elements ; and a period for its end. So you may 
definc^-life by its attached negative, death ; and still 
more by its attached positive, birth. But I won’t be 
plagued any more about this, just now ; if you choose 
to think the crystals alive, do, and welcome. Rocks 
have always been called living * in their native place. 

Mary. There’s one|question more; then Bve 
done. 

L. Only one ? 

Mary. Only one. 

L. But if it is answered, won’t it turn into two ? 

Mary. No ; I think it will remain single, and 
lie comfortable. 

L. Let me hear it. 

29. Mary. You know, we are to crystallise our» 
selves out of the whole playground. Now, what 
playground have the minerals.? Where are they 
scattered before they are crystallised ; and where 
are the crystals generally made ? 

L. That sounds to me more like three questions 
than one, Mary. If it is. only one, it is a wide one. 

Mary. I did not say anything about the width 
of it. ... 

Well, 1 must keep it within the best compass 
I can. When rocks either dry from^a moist stal^^ 
or cool from a heated state, they necessarily altar 
111 bulk ; and» cracks, or open spaces, form In tiieixif 
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in all directions. These cracks must be filled up 
with solid matter, or the rock would eventually 
become a ruinous heap. So, sometimes by water, 
sometimes by vapour, sometimes nobody knows 
how, crystallisable matter is brought from some¬ 
where, and fastens itself in»these open spaces, so 
as •to bind the rock togeljier again, with crystal 
cement. A vast quantity of hollows are formed 
in lavas by bubbles of gas, just as the holes are 
left in* bread well baked. In process of time these 
cavities are generally filled with various crystals. 

Mary. But where does the crystallising sub¬ 
stance come from ? 

L. Sometimes out of the rock itself; sometimes 
from below or above, through the veins. The 
entire substance of the contracting rock may be 
hlled with liquid, pressed into it so as to fill 
every pore ;—or with mineral vapour: or it may 
be so charged at one place, and empty at another. 
There’s no end to the ‘ may be's.’ But all that 
you need fancy, for our present purpose, is that 
hollows in the rocks, like the caves in Derby¬ 
shire, are traversdif <by liquids or vapour containing 
certain elements in a more or less free or separate 
state, which cj^ystallise on the cave walls. 

• 30. Sibyl. There now;—Maty has had all her 

question^ ansV^ered; it’s my turn to have mine. 

4 
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L. Ah, there’s a conspiracy among you, I see. 
I mi^ht have guessed as much. 


Dora. I'm sure you ask us questions enough 1 
How can you have the heart, when you dislike so 


to be asked them yourself? 


L. My dear child," if people do not answer 
questions, it does not .matter how many they ‘kre 
asked, because they've no trouble with them. Now, 
when I ksk you questions, I never expect to be 
answered ; but when you ask me, you always do; 
and it's not fair. 


Dora. Very well, we shall understand next time. 
^ * 

Sibyl. No, but seriously, we all want J:o ask 

one thing more, quite dreadfully, 

L. And I don't want to be asked it quite dreads 

fully ; but you'll have your own way, of course. 

Sibyl. We none of us understand about the lower 

Pthah. It was not merely yesterday ; but in all we 

have read about him in Wilkinson, or in any book, 

we cannot understand what the Egyptians put their 

god into that ugly little deformed shape for. 

L. Well, Fm glad it’s that sort of questiett'i 

because I can answer anything lUke, to that. 

Egypt. Anything you like will do quite wpll for 

us ; we shall be pleased with the answer, if you are, 

' ^ L. I am not so sure of that, most gracious queen 

for I must begin by the statement that qucfens 
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ta have disliked all sorts of work, in those days^ as 
much as some queens dislike sewing to-day. 

Egypt. Now, it’s too had ! and just when I 
was trying to say the civillest thing I could ! 

L. But, Egypt, why did you tell me you dis¬ 
liked sewing so ? 

Egypt. Did not I shq^v you how the thread 
cuts my fingers } and I always get cramp, somehow, 
in my neck, if I sew long. 

31 - •L. Well, I suppose the Egyptian queens 
thought everybody got cramp in their neck, if they 
sewed long; and that thread always cut people’s 
finger.^ At all events, every kind of manual labour 
was despised both by them, and the Greeks; and, 

’ while the^ owned the real good and fruit of it, 
they yet held it a degradation to all who practised 
it. Also, knowing the laws of life thoroughly, 
they perceived that the special practice necessary 
to bring any manual art to perfection strengthened 
the body distortedly ; one energy or member gaining 
at the expense of the rest. They especially dreaded 
and despised any kind of work that had to be done 
near fire : yet, feeifh|f what they owed to it in metal-. 
work,^as the basis of all other work, they expressed 
this mixed reverence and scorn in the varied types 
of the lame Hephaestus, and the Ipwer Pthah. 

' Bift what did. you mean by making 
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hjjp say, * Ever)^hing great I can make small, and - 

everything small great' ? 

L. I had my own separate meaning in that. We 
have seen in modern times the power of the lower 
Pthah developed in a separate way, which no Greek 
nor Egyptian could have conceived. It is the cha¬ 
racter of pure and eyelesip manual labour to conceive 
. everything as subjected to it: and, in reality, to 
disgrace and diminish all that is so subjected; ag¬ 
grandising itself, and the thought of itself, at the 
expense of all noble things. 1 heard an orator, and 
a good one too, at the Working Men’s College, the 
other day, make a great point in a description ^of our 
railroads ; saying, with grandly conducted emphasis, 

' They have made man greater, and the world less/ 
His working audience were mightily pleased ; they 
thought it so very fine a thing to be made bigget 
themselves; and all the rest of the world less. I 
should have enjoyed asking them (but it would have 
been a pity—they were so pleased), how much less 
they would like to have the world made;—and 
whether,, at present, those of them really felt themr 
selves the biggest men^who live&*th the least houses^ 

32. Sibyl. But then, why did you make |*th^b 
say that he could make weak things strongi ahd 
small things great 

L; Mv dear, he is a boaster and Mf-^assertor. kv 
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nature; but it is so far true. For instance, we used 
to have a fair in our neighbourhood—a ver^ fine 
fair we thought it. You never saw such an one; 
but if you look at the engraving of Turner's *St. 
Catherine’s Hill/ you will see what it was like. 
There were curious booths, carried on poles; and 
petfp-shows; and music, wijfi plenty of drums and 
cymbals; and much barley-sugar and ginger-bread, 
and the lilce ; and in the alleys of this fair the 
London populace would enjoy themselves, after their 
fashion, very thoroughly. Well, the little Pthah set 
to work upon it one day ; he made the wooden poles 
into iron ones, and put them across, like his o^^ 
crooked legs, so that you always fall over them if you 
don't look^where you are going; and he turned all 
the canvas into panes of glass, and put it up on his 
iron cross-poles ; and made all the little booths into 
one great booth ;—and people said it was very fine, 
and a new style of architecture ; and Mr. Dickens 
said nothing was ever like it in Fairy-land, which was 
very true. And then the little Pthah set to work to 
put fine fairings in it; and he painted the Nineveh 
bu)ls afresh, with^e blackest eyes he could paint 
(because he had none himself^ and he got the angels 
down from Liqpoln choir, and gilded their wings like 
kis gingerbread of old times ; and he sent for every- 
J^tig else he dbuld think ofj^and put it in his booth. 
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There are the casts of Niobe and her children ; 
and flie Chimpanzee ; and the wooden Caffres and 
New-Zealanders ; and the Shakespeare House ; and 
Le Grand Blondin, and Le Petit Blondin; and 
Handel ; and Mozart; and no end of shops and 
buns, and beer; and all the little-Pthah-worshippers 
say, never was anything^po sublime! • 

, ' 33. Sibyl. Now, do you mean to sajj you never 
go to these Crystal Palace Concerts } They're as 
good as good can be. * 

L. I don't go to the thundering things with a 
million of bad voices in them. When I want a song, 
I get Julia Mannering and Lucy Bertram and ^Coun¬ 
sellor Pleydell to sing ‘ We be three poor mariners * 
to me ; then I've no headache next morni/ig. But I 
do go to the smaller concerts, when I can ; for they 
are very good, as you say, Sibyl ; and I always get 
a reserved seat somewhere near the orchestra, where 
I am sure 1 can see the kettle-drummer drum. 

Sibyl. Now do be serious, for one minute. 

L. I am serious—never" was more so. Yoii 
know one can't see the modulation of violinists' 
fingers, but one can ^ see th^^bration of ttie 
drummer's hand ; and it’s lovely. 

Sibyl. But fancy going to a concert, not to 
hear, but to see! 

L. ^ yes, it is very absurd. The^quite right 
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I believe, is to go there to talk. I confess, however, 
that in most music, when very well done, the doing of 
it is to me the chiefly interesting part of the business. 
I'm always thinking how g8od it would be for the 
fat, supercilious people, who care so little for their 
half-crown's worth, to be set to try and do a half- 
crc^n’s worth of anything like it. 

Mary. But surely that Crystal Palace is a great 
good and help to the people of London ? 

L. , The fresh air of the Norwood hills is, or was, 
my dear; but they are spoiling that with smoke as 
fast as they can. And the palace (as they call it) is 
a better place for them, by much, than the old fai^; 
and it is always there, instead of for three days only ; 
and it shuts up at proper hours of night. And 
good use may be made of the things in it, if you 
know how: but as for its teaching the people, it 
will teach them nothing but the lowest of the lower 
Pthah's work—nothing* but hammer and tongs, I 
saw a wonderful piece, of his doing, in the place, only 
the other day. Some unhappy metal-worker—I am 
not sure if it was not a metal-working firm—had. 
taken three yearG::a<iP make a golden eagle. 

'SimrL Of real gold ? 

34.* L. No ^ of bronze, or copper, or some of their 
§}ul patent metals—it is no matter what. I meant a 
model of our chief British eagle. Every feather was 
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made separately ; and every filament of every feather 

separately, and so joined on; and all the quills 

modelled of the right length and right section, and 

at last the whole cluster of them fastened together. 

You know, children, I don*t think much of my own 

drawing ; but take my proud word for once, thalfi 

when I go to the Zoological Gardens, and happeik to 

have a bit of chalk in my pocket, and the grey Harpy 

will sit, without screwing his head rounA, for thirty 

seconds,—I can do a better thing of him in that time 

than the three years' work of this industrious firm. 

For, during the thirty seconds, the eagle is my object 

-*-not myself; and during the three years, the firm’s 

object, in every fibre of bronze it made, was itself, 

and not the eagle. That is the true meaning of the 

1 . 

little Pthah's having no eyes—he can see only him¬ 
self. The Egyptian beetle was not quite the full 
type of him; our northern ground beetle is a truer one. 
It is beautiful to see it at work, gathering its treasures 
(such as they are) into little round balls ; and pushing 
them home with the strong wrong end of it,—^head 
downmost all the way,—like a modern political ^o- 
nomist with his ball of capital, der^ring that a nation 
can stand on its vices better than on its virtues.^ But 
away with you, children, now, for I’m^getting cross. 

Dora. I'm going downstairs ; I shall take car^ 
at any rate, that there are no little-Pthahs In the 
kitchfti cupboards. 
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LECTUJIE IV 
THE CRYSTAL ORDERS. 

A working Lecture^ in the large Schoolroom; with expert^ 

mental Interludes, The great bell has rung unexpectedly. 

35. Kathleen (entering disconsolate^ though first 
at th^ summons). Oh dear, oh dear, what a day! 
Was ever anything so provoking! just when we 
wanted ta crystallise ourselves ;—and I’m sure it’s 
going to rain all day long. 

L. So am I, Kate. The sky has quite an Irish 
way with it But I don’t see why Irish girls should 
also look so dismal. Fancy ^at you don’t want to 
crystallise yourselves: you didn’t the 'day before 
yesterday, and you were not unhappy when it 
rained then. 

Florrie. Alii*but we^do want to-day; and 
the yain’s so tiresome. 

L. That ij to say, children, that because you are 
Sll' the richer by the expectation of playing'at a new 
gaxne^ you cho^e to make yourselves unl^ppier 
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than when you had nothing to look forward to, 

but tit: old ones. 

Isabel. But then, to have to wait—wait—wait-; 

V 

and before we’ve tried it;—and perhaps it will rain 
to-morrow, too! 

L. It may also rain the day after to-morrow. We 
can make ourselves uncomfortable to any extent 
^with perhapses, Isabel. You may stick perhapses 
into your little minds like pins, till you are as un¬ 
comfortable as the Lilliputians made Gulliver with 
their arrows when he would not lie quiet. 

Isabel. But what are we to do to-day ? 

L. To be quiet, for one thing, like Gulliver when 
he saw there was nothing better to be done. And 
to practise patience. I can tell you, children, that 
requires nearly as much practising as music ; and we 
are constantly losing our lessons when the master 
comes. Now, to-day, here's a nice little adagio 
lesson for us, if we play it properly. 

Isabel. But I don't like that sort of lesson. I 
can't play it properly. 

L. Can you play a Mozart sonata yet, Isabel ? 
The more need to practise. All litre's life is a music, 

if one touches the notes rightly and in time. But 

%■ 

there must be no hurry. 

. Kathleen. I'm sure there's no music in stoppings 
in on a rainy day. 
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Ln There’s no music in a ‘ rest/ Katie, that I 
know of: but there’s the makinff of music in i# And 
people are always missir^ that part of the life- 
melody ; and scrambling on without counting—not 
that it’s.easy to count; but nothing on which so much 
depends ever is easy. People are always talking o|^ 
perseverance, and courage, ^nd fortitude ; but patience 
is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude,—and th^ 
rarest too. I know twenty persevering girls for one 
patirtit one : but it is only that twenty-first who can 
do her work, out and out, or enjoy it. P'or patience 
lies at the root of all pleasures, as well as of all 
powers. Hope herself ceases to be happiness, wlien 
impatience companions her. 

(Isabel and Lily sit down on the fioor^ and 
fold their hands. The others follow their 
example^ 

Good children ! but that’s not quite the way of it, 
neither. Folded hands are not necessarily resigned 

ir» 

ones. The Patience who really smiles at grief usually 
stands, or walks, or even runs: she seldom sits; 
though she may sometimes have to do it, for many 
a day, poor thingfliiy monuments ; or like Chaucer’s, 
^Wijh face pale, upon a hill of sand.’ But we are 
not reduced 4o that to-day. Suppose we use this 
^calamitous forenoon to choose the shapes we are to* 
crystallise into ? we know nothing about them yet > 
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{The pictures of resignation rise from the floori 
^ not in the patientest manner. General 
applatise,) 

Mary {Tvith one or two others). The very thing 
we wanted to ask you about! 

Lily. We looked at the books about crystals, 
but they are so dreadful|^ 

^ 37. L. Well, Lily, we must go through a little 
dreadfulness, that’s a fact: no road to any good 
knowledge is wholly among the lilies and the g^ass; 
there is rough climbing to be done always. But the 
crystal-books are a little too dreadful, most of them, 
I admit; and we shall have to be content with very 
little of their help. You know, as you cannot stand 
on each other’s heads, you can only make yourselves 
into the sections of crystals,—the figures tliey show 
when they are cut through ; and we will choose some 
that will be quite easy. You shall make diamonds 
of yourselves- 

Isabel. Oh, no, no! we won't be diamonds, 
please. 

L. Yes, you shall, Isabel; they are very pretty 
things, if the jewellers, and the Jfings and queens, 
would only let them alon£ You shall make diamonds 
of yourselves, and rubies of yourselves, and emeralds ; 
aRd Irish diamonds ; two of these—with Lily in the, 
middle of one, which will be very orderly, of course; 
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and K^ithleen in the middle of the other, for which 
we will hope the best;—and you shall make^lerby- 
shire spar of yourselves, aijjl Iceland spar, and gold, 
and silver, and—Quicksilver there's enough of in 
you, without any making. 

Mary. Now, you know, the children will 
getting quite wild : we m^ist really get pencils and 
paper, and begin properly. J 

L. Wait a minute, Miss Mary ; I think, as weVe 
the schoolroom clear to-day. I’ll try to give you 
some notion of the three great orders or ranks of 
tr5rstals, into which all the others seem more or 
less to fall. We shall only want one figure a day, 
in the playground ; and that can be drawn in a 
minute ; ^but the general idea had better be fastened 
first. I must show you a great many minerals; 
so let me have three tables wheeled into the three 
windows, that we may keep our specimens separate; 
—we will keep the three or(|ers of crystals on sepa¬ 
rate tables. 

(First Interlude^ of pushing and pullingy and 
spreading of baize covers. Violet, not par^ 
ticularly iSfnding what she is about^ gets ker^ 
self jammed into a corner^ and bid to stand 
' out of the way ; on which ^he devotes herself^ 
to meditation) 

• 38* Violet (after interval of meditation). How 
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strange it is that everything seems to divide into 
threes^ 

L. Everything doesrj^t divide into threes. Ivy 
won^t, though shamrock will; and daisies won’t, 
though lilies will. 

Violet. But all the nicest things seem to divide 


into threes. 

L, Violets won’t. 

Violet. No ; I should think not, indeed! But 
I mean the great things. o 

L. I’ve always heard the globe had four quarters. 
Isabel. Well; but you know you said it hadn’t 
any quarters at all. So mayn’t it really be divided 
into three ? 

L. If it were divided into no more than three, on 
the outside of it, Isabel, it would be a fine world to 
live in ; and if it were divided into three in the inside 
of it, it would soon be no world to live in at all 
Dora. We shall never get to the crystals, at this 
rate. (Aside to Mary!) He will get off into political 
economy before we know where we are. (Aloud) 
But the crystals are divided into three, then } * 

L. No ; but there are three ^neral notions by 
which wgjpierJ^est get hold of them. Then between 
thesflfhrselves, and t are other notions. 

Irish diamonds ;.A great many ? And shall we^ 
i3aiddle of one, which 
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LiMore than a great many—a quite infinite 
many. So you cannot learn them all. 

Lily {greatly relieved). Then may we only learn 
the three } 

L, Certainly ; unless, when you have got those 
three notions, you want to have some more notions 
“^which would not surpri^se me. But we'll try for 
the three, first. Katie, you broke your coral neck-^ 
lace this morning.? 

Kathleen. Oh, who told you } It was in 
jumping. I’m so sorry ! 

L. I’m very glad. Can you fetch me the beads 
of it.? 

Kathleen. I’ve lost some ; here are the rest in 
my pocket, if I can only get them out. 

L, You mean to get them out some day, I 
suppose ; so try now. I want them. 

(Kathleen empties her pocket on the floor. 
The beads disperse, The School disperses also. 
Second Interlude—hunting piece) 

39. L. (after waiting patiently for a quarter of an 
hour^ to Isabel, who comes up from under the table 
vnth her hair all*Mbout her ears^ and the last find* 
able J)eads in her hand) *Mice are useful little 
things someti|nes. Now, mousie, I want all those 
Jbeads crystallised. How many ways are thei^"^ 
.putting them in order ? .5 
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Isabel. WeH, first one would string them, I 
suppo^ ? 

L, Yes, that*s the first way. You cannot string 
ultimate atoms ; but you can put them in a row, and 
then they fasten themselves together, somehow, into 
p, long rod or needle. We will call these ‘ Needle-^ 

ciystals.* What would be the next way } * 

« ■ 

Isabel. I suppose as we are to get together in the 
playground, when it stops raining, in different shapes? 

L. Yes ; put the beads together then, in the 
simplest form you can; to begin with. Put them 
into a square, and pack them close, 

^Isabel {after careful endeavour), I can’t get them _ 
closer. 

L. That will do. Now you may see beforehand, 
that if you try to throw yourselves into square in 
this confused way, you will never know your places; 
so you had better consider every square as made of 
rods, put side by side. Take four beads of equal 
size, first, Isabel ; put them into a little square. 
That, you may consider as made up of two rods of 
two beads each. Then you can make a square a size 
larger, out of three rods of throiE Then the next 
sfrfiare may be a size larger. How many rods, LUy? 

’JLilY. Four rods of four beads ea^h, I suppose. 

Yes, and then five rods of five, and so on» 

But now,, look here; make another square of four 
o 
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bead^ again. You see they leave a little opening in 
the centre. 

Isabel {pushing two opposite ones closer io^tker\ 
Now they don’t, 

Ia No ; but now it isn’t a square ; and by push¬ 
ing the two together you have pushed the two other|^ 
farther apart. 

Isabel^ And yet, somehow, they all seem closer^ 
than they were I 

Lf Yes; for before, each of them only touched 
two of the others, but now each of the two in' the 
middle touches the other three. Take away one of 
the outsiders, Isabel: now you have three m a 
triangle—the smallest triangle you can make out of 
the bead^. Now put a rod of three beads on at one 
side* So, you have a triangle of six beads ; but just 

I 

the shape of the first one. Next a rod of four on the 
side of that; and you have a triangle of ten beads: 
then a rod of five on the sid^ of that: and you have 
a triangle of fifteen. Thus you have a square with 
five beads on the side, and a triangle with five 
beads on the side; equal-sided, therefore, like the 
square. So, hoWSVer few or many you may be, you 
ma;^ soon learn how to crystallise quickly into these 
two figures, which are the foundation of form in t!ie 
<tommonest, and therefore actually the most 
portant, as well as in the rarest, and therefore^ 
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by our esteem, the most important, minerals of the 

world.® Look at this in my hand. 

Violet. Why, it is I^af gold I 

40. L. Yes; but beaten by no man’s hammer; or 
rather, not beaten at all, but woven. Besides, feel 
|he weight of it. There is gold enough there to gild 
the walls and ceiling, if it^were beaten thin. * 

Violet, How beautiful! And it glitters like a 
leaf covered with frost. 

L. You only think it so beautiful because you 
know it is gold. It is not prettier, in reality, than a 
bit of brass : for it is Transylvanian gold ; and they 
say there is a foolish gnome in the mines there^ who 
is always wanting to live in the moon, and so allo}^ 
all the gold with a little silver. I don’t k;now how 
that may be: but the silver always is in the gold ; 
and if he does it, it’s very provoking of him, for no 
gold is woven so fine anywhere else. 

Mary {yoho has been looking through her magnify^ 
ing glass). But this is not woven. This is all made 
of little triangles. 

I 

L. Say * patched,* then, if you must be so p^r-f 
ticular. But if you fancy all thfSse triangles, small 
as they are'(and many of them are infinitely snjall), 
Up again of rods, and those of ( grains, as we 
built our great triangle of the beads, what word* 
will yju take for the manufacture ? 
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May. There's no word—it is beyond words. 

L. Yes ; and that would matter little, weie it not 
beyotid thoughts too. But, at all events, this yellow 
leaf of dead gold, shed, not from the ruined wood¬ 
lands, but the ruined rocks, will help you to re¬ 
member the second kind of crystals, crystals, o| 
Boliated-cxy%X.dS.^\ though show you the form in gold 
first only to make a strong impression on you, forJJ 
gold is not generally, or characteristically, crystallised, 
in l^ves; the real type of foliated crystals is this 
thing. Mica ; which if you once feel well, and break 
Well, you will always know again ; and you will often 
have occasion to know it, for you will find it every¬ 
where, nearly, in hill countries, 

Kathleen. If we break it well ! May we 
break it } 

L. To powder, if you like. 

{^Surrenders plate of brown mica to public 
investigation. Third^ Interlude, It sustains 
severely philosophical treatment at all hands^ 
41. FlorriE {fo whom the last fragments have de-^ 
scended). Always leaves, and leaves, and nothing 
but leaves, or whAe dust! 

.L. That dust itself is nothing but finer leaves. , 
{Shows Jhem to Florrie through magnifying 

Isabel {peeping over Florrie's shoulder^- But 
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then this bit under the glass looks like that bit out 
of the |lass. If we could break this bit under the 
glass, what would it be like ? 

L. It would be all leaves still. 

Isabel. And then if we broke those again } 

I 

^ L. All less leaves still. 

Isabel {impatient). Apd if we broke them agaiL, 
^nd again, and again, and again, and again } 

L. Well, I suppose you would come to a limit, 
if you could only see it. Notice that the iittle 
flakes already differ somewhat from the large ones ; 
because 1 can bend them up and down, and they 
stay bent; while the large flake, though it bent 
easily a little way, sprang back when you let it go, 
and broke, when you tried to bend it far. ^ And a 
large mass would not bend at all. 

Mary. Would that leaf gold separate into finer 
leaves, in the same way } 

L. No; and therefore, as I told you, it is not a 

t 

characteristic specimen of a foliated crystallisation. 
The little triangles are portions of solid crystals, and 
so they are in this, which looks like a black mica; but 
you see it is made up of triangles,^ike the gold, and 

t c 

stands, almost accurately, as an intermediate link, 
in crys^ls, between mica and gold. Yet this is the 
^Bmmonest, as gold the rarest, of metals. « 

42. IdARY. Is it iron? I never saw iron so bright 
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L. It is rust of iron, finely ciystallised : from its 
resemblance to mica, it is often called micaceous iron. 
Kathleen. May we break this too } 

L. No, for I could not easily get such another 
crystal; besides, it would not break like the mica; it 
is much harder. But take the glass again, and look^ 
a1^ the fineness of the jagged edges of the triangles 
where they lap over each other. The gold has the 
same: buf you see them better here, terrace above 
terrace, countless, and in successive angles, like 
superb fortified bastions. 

May. But all foliated crystals are not made of 


triangles > 

L. Far from it; mica is occasionally so, but 
usually of hexagons; and here is a foliated crystal 
made of squares, which will show you that the leaves 
of the rock-land have their summer green, as well as 
their autumnal gold. 

Florrie. Oh I oh ! oh [^, {Jumps for joy), 

L. Did you never see a bit of greeii leaf, before, 
Florrie ? 


Florrie. Yes, but never so bright as that, and 
not in a stone. 

L., If you will look at Ae leaves of the trees in 

• ♦ 

sunshine afte^ a shower, you will find they are much 
> brighter than that; and surely they are nouB'' tHK" 
wpcse for being on stalks instead of in stcmes ? 
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Florrie. Yes, but then there are so many ot 
them, gne never looks, I suppose. 

L. Now you have it, Florrie. 

43. Violet {sighing. 'There are so many beautiful 
things we never see ! 

L. You need not sigh for that, Violet; but I will 
tell you what we should all sigh for,—that there ale 
so many ugly things we never see. 

Violet. But we don’t want to see ugly things! 

L. You had better say, ‘ We don’t want to suffer 
them.’ You ought to be glad in thinking how much 
more beauty God has made, than human eyes can 
eveff see ; but not glad in thinking how much more 
evil man has made, than his own soul can ever con¬ 
ceive,—much more, than his hands can ever heal. 

Violet. I don’t understand ;—how is that like 
the leaves ? 

L. The same law holds in our neglect of multi¬ 
plied pain, as in our neglect of multiplied beauty. 
Florrie jumps for joy at sight of half an inch of a 
green leaf in a brown stone ; and takes more notice 
of it than of all the green in the wood : and you, 
or I, or any of us, would be unhrfj)py if any single 
human creature beside us were in sharp pain ; but 
we can read, at breakfast, day after (jay, of men 
Stnaiijji? Id lled, and of women and children d3dng of 
hunger, faster than the leaves strew the brooks 
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Vallbi^brosaand then go out to play croquet, as 
if nothing had happened. 

May. But we do not see the people being killed 
or dying. 

44. h. You did not see your brother, when you 
got the telegram the other day, saying he was ill, < 
May j but you cried for him ; and played no croquet. 
But we cannot talk of these* things now; and what is 
more, you ftiust let me talk straight on, for a little 
whiles and ask no questions till Fve done; for we 
branch (‘exfoliate,’ I should say, mineralogically) 
always into something else,—though that’s my 
• fault more than yours ; but I must go straight ^n 
now. *You have got a distinct notion, I hope, of 
leaf-crystals; and you see the sort of look they 
have ; you can easily remember that ‘ folium ’ is 
Latin for a leaf, and that the separate hakes of 
mica, or any other such stones, are called ‘folia;’ 
but, because mica is the most^^haracteristic of these 
stones, other things that are like it in structure, 
are called ‘ micas ; ’ thus we have Uran-mica, which 
is the green leaf I showed you ; and Copper-mica; 
whi^h is another like it, made chiefly of copper 
and this foliated iron is calledmicaceous iron.’ You 
have ^ then these two great orders, Needle-crystals> 
qiade (probably) of grains in rows; and Leaf^jSS" 
tals, made (probably) of needles interwoven; now, 
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lastly, there are crystals of a third order, in heaps, 
or knits, or masses, which may be made, either of 
leaves laid one upon another, or of needles bound 
like Roman fasces ; and mica itself, when it is well 
crystallised, puts itself into such masses, as if to show 
fus how others are made. Here is a brown six-sided 
crystal, quite as beautifully chiselled at the sides^s 
any castle tower ; but you see it is entirely built of 
folia of mica, one laid above another, vAiich break 
away the moment I touch the edge with my^knife. 
Now, here is another hexagonal tower, of just the 
same size and colour, which I want you to compare 
with the mica carefully; but as I cannot wait for you 
to do it just now, I must tell you quickl)f what 
main differences to look for. First, you will feel it 
is far heavier than the mica. Then, tfiough its 
surface looks quite micaceous in the folia of it, 
when you try them with the knife, you will find 
you cannot break them away- 

4S. Kathleen. May I try? 

L. Yes, you mistrusting Katie. Here’s my strong 
knife for you. {Experimental pause. KATHLEEN 
d(nng he^ best.) You'll have thtfl knife shutting on. 
your fipger presently, *Kate; and I don’t knpW' a 
girl wMo would like less to have her hand tied up 
ISf'STweek. 

r 

Kathleen (who also does not like to be beaSeH 


c 
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—up the knife despondently). What can the 
nasty hard thing be ? 

L. It is nothing but indurated clay, Kate ; very 
hard set certainly, yet not so hard as it might be. If 
it were thoroughly well crystallised, you would see 
none of those micaceous .fractures ; and the stone 
wo»ld be quite red and clear, all through. 

Kathleen. Oh, cannot you show us one ? 

L. Egypt can, if you ask her; she has a beautiful 
one in ithe clasp of her favourite bracelet. 

Kathleen. Why, that’s a ruby ! 

L. Well, so is that thing you’ve been scratch¬ 
ing at. 

Kathleen. My goodness! 

{Takes up the stone again^ very delicately; and 

% 

drops it. General consternation.) 

L. Never mind, Katie; you might drop it from the 
top of the house, and do it no harm. But though you 
really are a very good girl, and as good-natured, as 
anybody can possibly be, remember, you have your 
faults, like other people; and, if I were you, the next 
time I wanted to assert anything energetically, I 
would assert it by %iy badness,* not ‘my goodness.’.. 

Kati^LEEN. Ah, now, it’s too bad of you I 

46. L. Well, then. I’ll invoke, on occasion, my 
^tdo**badness.’ But you may as well pick up the rdhsfT 
iiW you have dropped .it; and look carefuUy at the- 
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beautiful hexagonal lines which gleam on its surface: 
and 4 ere is a pretty white sapphire (essentially the 
same stone as the ruby), in which you will see 
the same lovely structure, like the threads of the 
finest white cobweb. I do not know what is the 
' exact method of a ruby’s construction, but you lee 
by these lines, what fine construction there w, even 
in this hardest of stones (after the diamond), which 
usually appears as a massive lump or knot. There 
is therefore no real mineralogical distinction between 
needle crystals and knotted crystals, but, practically, 
crystallised masses throw themselves into one of the 
tffree groups we have been examining to-day ; and 
appear either as Needles, as Folia, or as Knots; when 
they are in needles (or fibres), they make the stones 
or rocks formed out of them ^fibrous;' when they 
are in folia, they make them 'foliated; ’ when they 
are in knots (or grains), *granularl Fibrous rocks are 
comparatively rare, in mass ; but fibrous minerals 
are innumerable; and it is often a question which 
really no one but a young lady could possibly settle, 
whether one should call the fibres composing them 
‘ threads ’ or * needles.’ Here amianthus, for in- 
stance, which is quite as fine and soft as any cotton 
thre^i you ever sewed with; and here is sufphide 
^11?" tttsmuth, with sharper points and brighter lustie 
than your finest needles have; and fastened ;in 
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white v^ebs of quartz more delicate than your finest 
lace; and here is sulphide of antimony, whichiiooks 
like mere purple wool, but it is all of purple needle 
crystals; and here is red oxide of copper (you must 
not breathe on it as you look, or you may blow some 
of the films of it off the stone), which is simply a 
wo^en tissue of scarlet silk. However,- these finer 
thread forms are comparatively rare, while the bolder 
and needle-^ike crystals occur constantly; so that, I 
believe^ * Needle-crystal ’ is the best word, (the grand 
one is * Acicular crystal,' but Sibyl will tell you it is 
all the same, only less easily understood; and there¬ 
fore more scientific). Then the Leaf-crystals, af I 
said, form an immense mass of foliated rocks; and 
the Granular crystals, which are of many kinds, form 
essentially granular, or granitic and porphyritic rocks ; 
and it is always a point of more interest to me (and 
* I think will ultimately be to you), to consider the 
causes which force a given mineral to take any one 
of these three general forms, 1:han what the peculiar 
geometrical limitations are, belonging to its own 
crystals.* It is more interesting to me, for instance, 
to py and find odd why the red oxide of copper, 
usually crystallising in cubes or octahedrons, makes 
Itself exquisitely, out of its cubes, into this red silk 
m^one particular Cornish mine, than what 


• Note iv. 
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absolutely necessary angles of the octahedron, which 
is itslcommon form. At all events, that mathemati* 
cal part of crystallogrtiphy is quite beyond girls’ 
strength ; but these questions of the various tempers 
and manners of crystals are not only comprehensible 
by you, but full of the most curious teaching for you. 
For in the fulfilment, to the best of their powef, of 
their adopted form under given circumstances, there 
are conditions entirely resembling those Of human 
virtue; and indeed expressible under no term so 
proper as that of the Virtue, or Courage, of crystals: 
—^which, if you are not afraid of the crystals making 
you ashamed of yourselves, we will try to get some 
notion of, to-morrow. But it will be a bye-lecture, 
and more about yourselves than the minerals. Don’t 
come unless you like. 

Mary. I’m sure the crystals will make us ashamed 
of ourselves ; but we’ll come, for all that. 

L. Meantime, look well and quietly over these 
needle,, or thread crystals, and those on the other two 
tables, with magnifying glasses; and see what thoughts 
will come into your little heads about them. For the 
best thoughts are generally thoA which come vsj^th- 
out being forced, one (foes not know how. And so 
Z hope you will get through your wetgday patiently. 
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LECTURE V. 

CRYSTAL VIRTUES. 

A quiet talk, in the afternoon, by the sunniest window of 
th9 Drawing-room. Present, Florrie, Isabel, May, 
Lucilla, Kathleen, Dora, Mary, and some others, 
who have saved time for the bye-Lecture» 

47. So you have really come, like good girls, 
to be made ashamed of yourselves ? * 

Dora (^ery meekly). No, we needn’t be made so ; 
we always are. 

L. Well, I believe that’s truer than most pretty 
speeches : but you know, you saucy girl, some people 
have more reason to be so t|ikn others. Are you 
sure everybody is, as well as you } 

The General Voice. Yes, yes; everybody. 

L. What! Florrie ashamed of herself ? 

’ (Florrie Azdei behind the curtain^ 

And Isabel ? 

(Isabel hides under the table) 

X* And May? 

(May runs into the comer behind the pianola 

6 
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L. And Lucilla ? 

^UCILLA hides her face in her hands^ 

L. Dear, dear; but this will never do. 1 shall 
have to tell you of the faults of the crystals, instead 
of virtues, to put you in heart again. 

May {coming out of her cornet^. Oh J have the 
crystals faults, like us ? 

L. Certainly, May. Their best virtues are shown 
in fighting their faults. And some have* a great 
many faults ; and some are very naughty crystals 
indeed. 

Florrie (from behind her curtain). As naughty 
as*^me ? 

^ Isabel (peeping from under the table cloth)* Or 
me ? 

L. Well, I don't know. They never forget their 
syntax, children, when once they’ve been taught, it. 
But I think some of them are, on the whole, worse 
than any of you. Not that it’s amiable of you to 
look so radiant, all in a minute, on that account. 

Dora. Oh! but it’s so much more comfortable. 
(Everybody seems to recover their spirits. Eclipse 
of Florrie and l^ASEi^^arminates). 

48. L. What kindly creatures girls are, after all, 
to their neighbours’ failings! I thiok you may be 
led of yourselves, indeed, now children I 1 caie 
^u, you shall hear of the highest crystalliae 
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merits that I can think of to-day : and I wish there 
were more of them ; but crystals have a United, 
though a stern, code of morals; and their essential 
virtues are but two ;—the first is to be pure, and the 
second to be well shaped. 

Mary. Pure I Does that mean clear—trans¬ 
parent ?' 

L. No ; unless in the case of a transparent sub¬ 
stance. ' You cannot have a transparent crystal of 
gold ;• but you may have a perfectly pure one. 

Isabel. But you said that it was the shape that 
made things be crystals; therefore oughtn^t their 
shape to be their first virtue, not their second ? 

L. Right, you troublesome mousie. But I call 
their shape only their second virtue, because it 
depends on time and accident, and things which the 
crystal cannot help. If it is cooled too qujckly, or 
shaken, it must take what shape it can ; but it seems 
as if even then, it had in itself the power of rejecting 
impurity, if it has crystalline life enough. Here is 
a crystal of quartz, well enough shaped in its way ; 
but it seems to have been languid and sick at heart; 
and some white mflky substance has got into it, and 
mixed itself up with it, all through. It makes the 
quartz quite yellow, if you hold it up to the light, 
«nd milky blue on the surface. Here is adStfier, 
broken into thousand separate facets, and out of all 
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traceable shape; but as pure as a mountain spring. 

I like^his one best. 

The Audience. So^do I—and I—and I. 

Mary. Would a crystallographer ? 

L. I think so. He would find many more laws 
^curiously exemplified in the irregularly grouped but 
^pure crystal. But it is a futile question, this of hist 
or second. Purity is in most cases a prior, if not a 

nobler, virtue ; at all events it is most convenient to 

% 

think about it first. ^ 

Mary. But what ought we to think about it ? 
Is there much to be thought—I mean, much to 
puzzle one ? 

L. I don’t know what you call * much.* It is a 
long time since I met with anything in which there 
was little. There's not much in this, perhaps. The 
crystal must be either dirty or clean—and there’s an 
end. So it is with one’s hands, and with one's heart; 
—only you can wash your hands without changing 
them, but not hearts, nor crystals. On the whole, 
while you are young, it will be as well to take care 
that your hearts don't want much washing ; for they 
may perhaps need wringing also,*when they do. , , 
(Audience doubtful and uncomfortable, Lucilla 
at last takes courage,) 

49. Lucilla. Oh 1 but surely^ sir, we cannot make^ 
our hearts clean ? ! 1 
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L. Not easily, Lucilla; so you had better keep 
them k), when they are. 

Lucilla, When they aje I But, sir- 

L. Well ? 

Lucilla. Sir—surely—are we not told that 

they are all evil ? 

■L. Wait a little, Lucilla : that is difficult ground' 
you are getting upon ; and we must keep to our 
crystals, till at least we understand what their good 
and e^il consist in ; they may help us afterwards to 
some useful hints about our own. I said that their 
goodness consisted chiefly in purity of substance, and 
perfecUiess of form : but those arc rather the effects 
of their goodness, than the goodness itself. The in- 
herent virtues of the crystals, resulting in these outer 
conditions, might really seem to be best described in 
the words we should use respecting living creatures— 

* force of heart ’ and ‘ steadiness of purpose.* There 
seem to be in some crystals, from the beginning, an 
unconquerable purity of vital power, and strength of 
crystal spirit. Whatever dead substance, unacceptant 
of this energy, comes in their way, is either rejected, or 
foeced to take som^ beautiful subordinate form ; the 
puri^ of the crystal remains unsullied, and every 
s^tom of it bright with coherent energy. Then the 
^ond condition is, that from the beginning Wits 
structure, a flne crystal seems to^ have 
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determined that it will be of a certain size and of a 
certaA shape ; it persists in this plan, and completes 
it. Here is a perfect crjjstal of quartz for you. It is 
of an unusual form, and one which it might seem 
very difficult to build—a pyramid with convex sides, 
^composed of other minor pyramids. But there is 
not a flaw in its contour^ throughout; not one of •'its 
myriads of component sides but is as bright as a 
jeweller’s faceted work (and far finer, if you saw it 
close). The crystal points are as sharp as javelins ; 
their edges will cut glass with a touch. Anything 
more resolute, consummate, determinate in form, can¬ 
not be conceived. Here, on the other han^, is a 
crystal of the same substance, in a perfectly simple 
type of form—a plain six-sided prism ; byt from its 
base to its point,—and it is nine inches long,—it has 
never for one instant made up its mind what thick¬ 
ness it will have. It seems to have begun by making 
itself as thick as it thought possible with the quantity 
of material at command. Still not being as thick 
as it would like to be, it has clumsily glued on more 
substance at one of its sides. Then it has thinned itself^ 
in a panic of economy; then pufied itself out again r 
then starved one side to enlarge another; then warped 
itself quite out of its first line. Opaque, rough-su^. 
faceSf jagged on the edge, distorted in the^^spiaei H 
exlabits a quite human image of decre^nmde’ 
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dishonour ; but the worst of all the signs of its de« 

% 

cay and helplessness is that, half-way up, a parasite 
crystal, smaller, but just as ^sickly, has rooted itself 
in the side of the larger one, eating out a cavity 
round its root, and then growing backwards, or down¬ 
wards, contrary to the direction of the main crystal.^ 
Ytft I cannot trace the least difference in purity of 
substance between the first most noble stone, and 
this ignoble and dissolute one. The impurity of 
the l^t is in its will, or want of will. 

Mary. Oh, if we could but understand the 
meaning of it all !- 

50. L. We can understand .all that is good fortis. 
It is just as true for us, as for the crystal, that the 
nobleness of life depends on its consistency,—clear- 
ness of purpose,—quiet and ceaseless energy. All 
doubt and repenting, and botching, and retouching, 
and wondering what it will be best to do next, are 
vice, as well as misery. 

Mary {muck wondering). But must not one re¬ 
pent when one does wrong, and hesitate when one 
can*t see one’s way ? 

' L. You have rib business at all to do wrong; nor 
to get into any way that*you cannot see. Your 
^intelligence should always be far in advance of your 
•att* Whenever you do not know what you ar^rfiboutt 
. yoa are s*u»tb to be doing wrong. 
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Kathleen. Oh| dear, but 1 never know what 1 
am at|put 1 

L. Very true, Katie, but it is a great deal to know 
if you know that. And you find that you have done 
wrong afterwards; and perhaps some day you may 
'begin to know, or at least, think, what you are about 
I Isabel. But surely people can’t go very wrong 
if they don’t know, can they ? I mean, they can’t 
be very naughty. They can be wrong, like Kathleen, 
or me, when we make mistakes ; but not wrong in 
the dreadful way. I can’t express what I mean ; but 
there are two sorts of wrong, are there not } 

L. Yes, Isabel; but you will find that the great 
difference is between kind and unkind wrongs, not 
between meant and unmeant wrong. Very few 
people really do mean to do wrong,—in a deep sense, 
none. They only don’t know what they are about. 
Cain did not mean to do wrong when he killed Abel. 

^ (Isabel draws a deep breathy and opens her eyes 
very wide.) 

51. No, Isabel; and there are countless Cains 
among us now, who kill their brothers by the score a 
day, not only for less provocation than Cain had, but 
’for no provocation,—and! merely for what they can 
mai<;e of their bones,—yet do not tlynk they are. 
ddiogi^yrong in the least. Then sometimes you have < 
the business reversed, as oyer in America these last - 
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years, where you have seen Abel resolutely killing 
Cain, and not thinking he is doing wrong.# The 
great difficulty is always tc^open people’s eyes : to 
touch their feelings, and break their hearts, is easy ; 
the difficult thing is to break their heads. What 

^ j 

does it matter, as long as they remain stupid, whether 
yo« change their feelings or not ? You cannot be 
always at their elbow to fell them what is right: 
and they ^may just do as wrong as before, or 
worsei; and their best intentions merely make the 
road smooth for them,—you know where, children. 

s 

For it is not the place itself that is paved with 
them, as people say so often. You can’t pave fhe 
bottornless pit ; but you may the road to it. 

May. Well, but if people do as well as they can 
see how, surely that is the right for them, isn’t it } ' 
L. N6, May, not a bit of it; right is right, and 
wrong is wrong. It is only the fool who does wrong, 
and says he ‘ did it for the besif.’ And if there's one 
sort of person in the world that the Bible speaks 
harder of than another, it is fools. Their particular 
and chief way of saying * There is no God ’ is this of 
declaring that whatdtrer their 'public opinion’ may be; 
is right; and that God’s opinibn is of no consequence, 
52. May. ]^ut surely nobody can always know 
what is right ? 

^ Yes, you always can, for to-day; and if you do 
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what you see of it to-day, you will see more of it, 
and Aore clearly, to-morrow. Here, for instance,, 
you children are at school, and have to learn French, 
and arithmetic,. and music, and several other such 
things. That is your * right * for the present; the 

I * 

* right ’ for us, your teachers, is to see that you learn 
as much as you can, without spoiling your dinner, 
your sleep, or your play ; and that what you do 
learn, you learn well. You all know when you learn 
with a will, and when you dawdle. There’s no«doubt 
of conscience about that, I suppose I 

Violet. No ; but if one wants to read an 
amusing book, instead of learning one’s lesson ? 

L. You don’t call that a ‘ question,’ seriously, 
Violet } You are then merely deciding whether you 
will resolutely do wrong or not. 

Mary. But, in after life, how many fearful 
difficulties may arise, however one tries to know 
or to do what is right! 

L. You are much too sensible a girl, Mary, to 
have felt that, whatever you may have seen. A 
great many of young ladies’ difficulties arise from 
their falling in love with a ^rong person: but 
they have no business to let themselves fall in 
love, till they know he is the right# one. 

DIDra. How many thousands ought he to hayt 
a year ? 
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L. i^sdaining repfy). There are, of course, 
"Certain' crises of fortune when one has to taki care 
of onerself; and mind shre^t^dly what one is about. 
There is never any real doubt about the path, but 
you may have to walk very slowly. 

53. Marv. And if one is forced to do a wrong 
thmg by some one who bas^ authority over you ? * 

L. My.dear, no one can be forced to do a wrong 
thing, for the guilt is in the will : but you may any 
day b*e forced to do a fatal thing, as you might be 
forced to take poison ; the remarkable law of nature 

in such cases being, that it is always unfortunate you 

• 

who ajje poisoned, and not the person who gives you 
the dose. It is a very strange law, but it is a law. 
Nature qjerely sees to the carrying out of the normal 
operation of arsenic. She never troubles herself to 
ask who gave it you. So also you may be starved to 
death, morally as well as physically, by other people*s 
faults. You are, on the whole, very good children 
sitting here to-day:—do you think that your goodness 
comes all by your own contriving ? or that you are 
gentle and kind because your dispositions are natu* 
mlly more angelic than those of the poor girls who 
are 4)laying, with wild eyes, on the dustheaps in the 
alleys of our* great towns ; and who will one day 
^i^ll theii" prisons,—or, better, their graves? flTeaven 
knows where they, and we who have ca^ them 
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there, shall stand at last But the main judgment 
question will be, 1 suppose, for all of us, * Did you* 
keep a good heart thro^igh it ? ’ What you were, 
others may answer for what you tried to be, you 
must answer for yourself. Was the h^art pure and 
true—tell us that ? 

And so we come back to your sorrowful questiSn, 
Lucilla, which I put aside a little ago. You would 
be afraid to answer that your heart was pure and 
true, would not you } ^ 

Lucilla. Yes, indeed, sir. 

L. Because you have been taught that it is all 
evi\—‘only evil continually.’ Somehow, often as 
people say that, they never seem, to me, to believe 
it. Do you really believe it ? 

Lucilla. Yes, sir ; I hope so. 

L. That you have an entirely bad heart ? 
Lucilla (a little uncomfortable at the substitution 
of the monosyllable for the dissyllable^ nevertheless 
persisting in her orthodoxy^ Yes, sir., 

54 * Lr. Florrie, I am sure you are tired; I never like 
you to stay when you are tired ; but, you knoW| 
you must not play with the ^kitten while we're 
talking. ^ , 

Florrie. Oh! but Fm not tired and I’m only 
nursiBg her. She’ll be asleep in my lap directly, 

L. ^Stop I that puts me in mind of something^^ 
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had tb show you, about minerals that are like hair. 
I want a hair out of Tittie*s tail. 


Florrie {guite rude, injier surprise, even to the 
point of repeating expressions). Out of Tittie*s tail! 

L. Yes ; a brown one : Lucilla, you can get at 
the tip of it nicely, under Florrie's arm ; just pull 
oifb out for me. ^ 


Lucilla. Oh! but, sir, it wtll hurt her so ! 

L. Never mind ; she can*t scratch you while 
Florrfe is holding her. Now that I think of it, you 
had better pull out two. 

Lucilla. But then she may scratch Florrie 1 
and it^will hurt her so, sir ! if you only want brown 
hairs, wouldn’t two of mine do } 

L. really rather pull out your own 

tiian Tittie’s ? 

Lucilla. Oh, of course, if mine will do. 

L. But that’s very wicked, Lucilla I 

Lucilla. Wicked, sir } 

L. Yes ;. if your heart was not so bad, you would 
much rather pull all the cat’s hairs out, than one of 


your own. 

Lucilla. Oh i^but, sir, 1 didn’t mean bad like 
that^ 

55. L. I believe, if the truth were told, Lucilla, 
^u wdtild like to tie a kettle to Tittle’s tcrff, and 
hunt her round the playground. 
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LuciLLA. Indeed, 1 should not, sir. 

L. #That's not true, Tucilla; you know it cannot b& 
Lucilla. fSir ? 

L. Certainly it is not;—how can you possibly 
speak any truth out of such a heart as you have ? 
'it is wholly deceitful. 

Lucilla. Oh I no, no; I don’t mean that way; 

I don’t mean that it makes me tell lies, c^uite out, 

L. Only that it tells lies within you ? 

Lucilla. Yes. 

L. Then, outside of it, you know what is true, and 
say so ; and I may trust the outside of your heart ; 
buf within, it is all foul and false. Is that the way ? 

Lucilla. I suppose so: I don’t understand jt, 
quite. 

« 

L. There is no occasion for understanding it; but 
do you feel it } Are you sure that your heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ? 

Lucilla {tnuck relieved by finding herself amifng 
phrases with which she is acquainted). Yes, sir. 
I’m sure of that 

L. {pensively). I’m sorry for it, Lucilla. 

Lucilla. So am I, indeed. 

L. What are you sorry with, Lucilla ? 

Lucilla. Sorry with, sir ? • 

L.'^Yes; I mean, where do you feel sorry ii|ii 
your feet ? 
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LuGILLA {laughing a little). No, sir, of course. 

L. ; In your shoulders, then ? 

LuaLLA. No, sir. 

L. You are sure of that } Because, I fear, sorrow 
in the shoulders would not be worth much, 

Lucilla. I suppose I feel it in my heart, if 
really am sorry. ^ 

L. If you really are I lOo you mean to say that 
you are sure you are utterly wicked, and yet do not 
care }• 

Lucilla. No, indeed; I have cried about it often. 

L. Well, then, you are sorry in your heart ? 

Lucilla. Yes, when the sorrow is worth aly- 
tlypg. 

L. Even if it be not, it cannot be anywhere else 
but there. It is not the crystalline lens of your eyes 
which is sorry, when you cry? 

Lucilla. No, sir, of course. 

L* Then, have you two hearts ; one of which is 
wicked, and the other grieved ? or is one side of it 
sorry for the other side ? ^ 

56. Lucilla {weary of cross-examination and a little 
vexed). Indeed, silf you know I can’t understand it; 
but you know how it is written—‘another law in my 
members, warrjng against the law of my mind.’ 

> In Yes, Lucilla, I know how it is written ; heX I db 
hot see that it will help us to know that, if we neithes 
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understand what is written, nor feel it. And you will 
not gtt hearer to the meaning of one verse, if, as. 
soon as you are puzzled ^by it, you escape to another, 
introducing three new words—‘ law,’ * members,* and 
* mind ’; not one of which you at present know the 
hieaning of; and respecting which, you probably 
never will be much wiser; since men like Montesquieu 
and Locke have spent great part of their lives in 

I 

endeavouring to explain two of them. 

■St 

Lucilla. Oh! please, sir, ask somebody else. 

L. If I thought anyone else could answer better 
than you, Lucilla, I would; but suppose I try, 
instead, myself to explain your feelings to you ? 

Lucilla. Oh, yes; please do. 

L. Mind, I say your * feelings,* not your * belief.* 
For I cannot undertake to explain anybody’s beliefs. 
Still I must try a little, first, to explain the belief 
also, because 1 want to draw it to some issue. As 
far as I understand what you say, or any one else, 
taught as you have been taught, says, on this matter, 
—^you think that there is an external goodness, a 
whited-sepulchre kind of goodness, which appears 

beautiful outwardly, but is within full of unclean* 

/ 

ness: a deep secret' guilt, of which we ourselves 
are not sensible; and which can onJy be seen by 
the Maker of us all* {Appnmng murmurs fhm 
iiudknci^ 
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L. Is it not so with the body as well as the soul ? 

{Looked notes of interrogation^ 

L. A skull) for instance^is not a beautiful thing ? 

{Grave faces^ signifying ‘ Certainly noty and 
‘ What next ? 

L. And if you all coiild see in each other, with 
clftir eyes, whatever God sees beneath those fair ; 
faces of yours, you woulcf not like it ? 

{Murmured ‘ Ndsl) 

L. • Nor would it be good for you ? 

{Silence^ 

L. The probability being, that what God does 
not allow you to see. He does not wish you to see; 
njr even to think of ? 

{Silence prolonged^ 

57. L. It would not at all be good for you, for 
instance, whenever you were washing your faces, and 
braiding your hair, to be thinking of the shapes of 
the jawbones, and of the cartilage of the nose, and 
of the jagged sutures of the scalp ? 

{Resolutely whispered * Nb'sl) 

L. Still less, to see through a clear glass the daily 
processes of nourisiltnent and decay ? 

L. Still le^, if instead of merely inferior and pre- 

^aratoiy conditions of structure^ as in the skeleton,— 

or inferior offices of structure, as in operations of life 

7 
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and death,— there were actual disease in the body; 
ghastfy and dreadful You would try to cure it; 
but having taken such pleasures as were necessary' 
you would not think the cure likely to be promoted 
by perpetually watching the wounds, or thinking of 
them. On the contrary, you would be thankful for 
{every moment of forgetfulness: as, in daily health, 
you must be thankful that your Maker has veiled 
whatever is fearful in your frame under a sweet and 
manifest beauty ; and has made it your duty, and 
your only safety, to rejoice in that, both in yourself 
and in others:—not indeed concealing, or refusing 
to Relieve in sickness, if it come ; but never dwelling 
on it. « 

Now, your wisdom and duty touching soul-sickness 
are just the same. Ascertain clearly what is wrong 
with you ; and so far as you know any means of mend¬ 
ing it, take those means, and have done ; when you 
are examining yourself, never call yourself merely a 
* sinner; ’ that is very cheap abuse, and utterly useless. 
You, may even get to like it, and be proud of it 
But call yourself a liar, a coward, a sluggard, a 
glutton, or an evil-eyed, jealous \^retch, if you indeed 
find yourself to be in any wise any of these. Tak^ 
steady means to check yourself in whatever fault you 
have ascertained, and justly accused yourself of. And*^^ 
as soon as you are in active way of mending, you will \ 
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be no more inclined to moan over an undefined 
corruption. For the rest, you will find it lest easy 
to uproot faults, than to ^hoke them by gaining 
virtues. Do not think of your faults; still less of 


others* faults; in every person who comes near you,^ 
look for what is good and strong : honour that; rejoice, 
in^t \ and, as you can, try to imitate it: and your faults | 
will drop off, like dead leaves, when their time comes. 
If, on looking back, your whole life should seem 
ruggeH as a palm tree stem ; still, never mind, so long 
as it has been growing ; and has its grand green shade 


of leaves, and weight of honeyed fruit, at top. And 
even if you cannot find much good in yourself at fast, 
think that it does not much matter to the universe 


either what you were, or are ; think how many people 
are noble, if you cannot be ; and rejoice in tfieir noble¬ 
ness. An immense quantity of modern confession 
of sin, even when honest, is merely a sickly egotism ; 
which will rather gloat over its own evil, than lose 
the centralisation of its interest in itself. 

58. Mary. But then, if we ought to forget our¬ 
selves so much, how did the old Greek proverb 
‘ Know thyself* coiffe to be so highly esteemed ? 

L. My dear, it is the proverb of proverbs 
Apollo’s proverb, and the sun*s ;—but do you think 
you can know yourself by looking into yourself ? 
Never. You can know what you are, only by 
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1 

looking out of yourself. Measure your own powers 
with those of others; compare your own interests 
with those of others ; Uy to understand what you 
appear to them, as well as what they appear to 
you ; and judge of yourselves, in all things, relatively 
.and subordinately ; not positively : starting always 
j' with a wholesome conviction of the probability that 
there is nothing particular about you. For instance, 
some of you perhaps think you can write poetry* 
Dwell on your own feelings and doings and you 
will soon think yourselves Tenth Muses ; but forget 
your own feelings; and try, instead, to understand 
a line or two of Chaucer or Dante: and you will 
soon begin to feel yourselves very foolish girls-— 
which is much like the fact. 

So, something which befalls you may seem a great 
misfortune;—you meditate over its effects on you 
personally; and begin to think that it is a chastise¬ 
ment, or a warning, or a this or that or the other of 
profound significance ; and that all the angels in 
heaven have left their business for a little while, that 
they may watch its effects on your mind. But give 
up this egotistic indulgence of yoilr fancy; examine a 

f 

little what misfortunes, greater a thousandfold, are 
happening, every second, to twenty times worthier 
persm^: and your self-consciousness will change into* 
pity and humility; and you will know yourself so 
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far as to understand that * there hath nothing taken 
thee but what is common to man/ 

59. Now, Ludlla. these ane the practical conclusions 
which any person of sense would arrive at, supposing 
the texts which relate to the inner evil of the hearty 
were as many, and as prominent, as they are often^ 
, sifpposed to be by careless^readers. But the way in 
which conynon people read their Bibles is just like 
the way that the old monks thought hedgehogs ate 
grap&. They rolled themselves (it was said), over 
and over, where the grapes lay on the ground. What 
fruit stuck to their spines, they carried off, and ate. 
So your hedgehoggy readers roll themselves over and 
over their Bibles, and declare that whatever sticks to 
their owp spines is Scripture ; and that nothing else 
is. But you can only get the skins of the texts that 
way. If you want their juice, you must press them 
in cluster. Now, the clustered texts about the 
human heart, insist, as a body, not on any inherent 
corruption in all hearts, but the terrific distinction 
between the bad and the good ones. ‘ A good man, 
out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth 
that which is good; and an evil man, out of the evil 
tres^ure, bringeth forth that which is evil.’ * They on 
the rock are they which, in an honest and good heart, 
•having heard the word keep it* ‘ Delight thyself in 
Lord, and He shall give thee the desires gf thine 
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heart/ * The wicked have bent their bow, that they 
may Jhrivily shoot at him that is upright in heart/ 
And so on ; they are qpuntless, to the same effect. 
And, for all of us, the question is not at all to ascer- 
^tain how much or how little corruption there is in 
human nature ; but to ascertain whether, out of all 
the mass of that nature, we are of the sheep or file, 
goat breed ; whether we are people of up^right heart, 
being shot at, or people of crooked heart, shooting. 
And, of all the texts bearing on the subjectj* this, 
which is a quite simple and practical order, is the one 
you have chiefly to hold in mind. ‘ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life/ 
Luciixa. And yet, how inconsistent the texts 
seem! 


L. Nonsense, Lucilla! do you think the universe 
is bound to look consistent to a girl of fifteen ? Look 
up at your own room window you can just see it 
from where you sit. I’m glad that it is left open, as 
it ought to be, on so fine a day. But do you see what 
a black spot it looks, in the sun-lighted wall ? « 

Lucilla. Yes, it looks as black as ink. 

L. Yet you know it is a very bright room when 
you are inside of it; quite as bright as there is^ any 
occasion for it to be, that its little lady may see to 
keep ft tidy. Well, it is very probable, also, that if 
you cpuld look into your heart from the sun’s point 
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of view, it might appear a very black hole to you 
indeed: nay, the sun may sometimes think g#od to 
tell you that it looks so to^im; but He will come 
into it, and make it very cheerful for you, for all 
that, if you don't put the shutters up. And the one 
question for remember, is not ‘ dark or light ? 


b8t * tidy or untidy ?' Look well to your sweeping 
and garnishing; and be sure it is only the banished 
spirit, or some of the seven wickeder ones at his 
back,* who will still whisper to you that it is all 


black. 
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LECTURE VI. 

CRYSTAL QUARRELS. 

Full conclave^ in Schoolroom. There has been a game at 
crystallisatwn in the mornings of which various account 
has to be rendered. In particular^ everybody has to 
' explain why they were always where they were _not 
intended to be. 

6o. L. {fiaving received and considered tJie report).. 
You have got on pretty well, children: but you know 
these were easy figures you have been trying. Wait 
till I have drawn you out the plans of some crystals 
of snow I 

Mary. I don^t think those will be the most diffi¬ 
cult : they are so beautiful that we shall remember 
our places better; and then they are all regular, 
and in stars; it is those twisty oblique ones we are 
afraid of. 

L. Read Carlyle's account of the battle of Leu- 
then, and learn Friedrich’s ‘oblique order.’ You will 
^ get it done for once, 1 think, provided }iou can 
march as a pair of compasses would.’ But remember, 
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when you can construct the most difficult single 
figure 3, you have only learned half the game— 
nothing so much as the half, indeed, as the crystals 
themselves play it. 

Mary. Indeed ; what else is there ? 

L. It is seldom that any mineral crystallises 
alone. Usually two or three, under quite different 
crystalline laws, form together. They do this abso¬ 
lutely without flaw or fault, when they are in fine 
temper: and observe what this signifies. It signifies 
that the two, or more, minerals of different natures 
agree, somehow, between themselves, how much space 
each will want;—agree which of them shall give way 
to the other at their junction; or in what measure 
each will accommodate itself to the other's shape ! 
And then each takes its permitted shape, and allotted 
share of space ;• yielding, or being yielded to, as it 
builds, till each crystal has fitted itself perfectly and 
gracefully to its differently-natured neighbour. So 
that, in order to practise this, in even the simplest 
terms, you must divide into two parties, wearing 
different colours; each must choose a different figure 
to construct; and you must form one of these figures 
through the other, both going on at the satne tici«. 

6i. Mary. I think we may, perhaps, manage it ; 
but I cannot at all understand how the crystals do * 
It seems to imply so much preconcerting of plan, ^nd 
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so much giving way to each other, as if they really 
were living. 

L. Yes, it implies both (^ncurrence and compro¬ 
mise, regulating all wilfulness of design: and, more 
curiously still, the crystals do not always give wayj^ 
to each other. They show exactly the same varieties^ 
of*temper that human creatures might. Sometimes 
they yield the required place with perfect grace and 
courtesy ; forming fantastic, but exquisitely finished, 
groufife: and sometimes they will not yield at all; but 
fight furiously for their places, losing all shape and 
honour, and even their own likeness, in the contest 

Mary. But is not that wholly wonderful ? ftow 
it is that one never sees it spoken of in books? 

I* The scientific men are all busy in determining 
the constant laws under which the struggle takes 
place; these indefinite humours of the elements are 
of no interest to them. And unscientific j^eople 
rarely give themselves the trouble of thinking at all, 
when they look at stones. '^Not that it is of much 
use to think; the more one thinks, the more one 
is puzzled. 

62. Mary. Surfly it is more wonderful thaii any¬ 
thing in botany ? 

. L. Everything has its own wonders; but, given 
•the nature of the plant, it is easier, to understand 
what a ilower will do» and why it does it, than, given 
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anything we as yet know of stone-nature, to under* 
stand «what a crystal will do, and why it does it. You 
at once admit a kind o( volition and choice, in the 
flower; but we are not accustomed to attribute any- 
/thing of the kind to the crystal. Yet there is, in 
^reality, more likeness to some conditions of human 
feeling among stones than among plants. There iS a 
far greater difference between kindly-tempered and ill- 
tempered crystals of the same mineral, than between, 
any two specimens of the same flower: and the fliend- 
ships and wars of crystals depend more definitely and 
curiously on their varieties of disposition, than any 
associations of flowers. Here, for instance, is a good 
garnet, living with good mica ; one rich red, and the 
other silver white: the mica leaves exactly room 

I 

enough for the garnet to crystallise comfortably in; 
and the garnet lives happily in its little white house; 
fitted to it, like a pholas in its cell. But here are 
wicked garnets living with wicked mica. See what 
ruin they make of each other! You cannot tell 
which is which; the garnets look like dull red stains 
on the crumbling stone. By the way, I never couldi 
understand, if St. Gothard is a^real saint, why he 
can’t keep his garnets in better order. These are ill 
under his care ; but 1 suppose there «.are too many 
of them for him to look after. The streets of Airc4o<* 
are payed with them. 
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May. Paved with garnets ? 

63. L. With mica-slate and garnets ; I bro]fe this 
bit out of a paving stone. ]!jow garnets and mica are 
natural friends, and generally fond of each other; 
but you see how they quarrel when they are ill^ 
brought up. So it is always. Good crystals ar^ 
fritndly with almost all other good crystals, however 
little they chance to see of each other, or however 
opposite their habits may be; while wicked crystals 
quarrel with one another, though they may be 
exactly alike in habits, and see each other con¬ 
tinually. And of course the wicked crystals quarrel 
with the good ones. • 

IsaA:l. Then do the good ones get angry ? 

L. No, never ; they attend to their own work and 
life ; ah<f live it as well as they can, though they are 
always the sufferers. Here, for instance, is a rock- 
crystal of the purest race and finest temper, who was 
born, unhappily for him, in a bad neighbourhood, 
near Beaufort in Savoy; and he has had to fight with 
vile calcareous mud all his life. See here, when he 
was but a child, it came down on him, and nearly 
buried him ; a we^er crystal would have died in 
despair; but he only gathered himself together, like 
Hercules agaii^st the serpents, and threw a layer of 
ttystal over the clay; conquered it,—^imprison^ it,-^ 
and Uved on. Then, when he was a little older, came 
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more clay ; and poured itself upon him here, at the 
side ;iit^nd he has laid crystal over that, and lived on, 
in his purity. Then th^ clay came on at his angles, 
and tried to cover them, and round them away; but 
<tupon that he threw out buttress-crystals at his 
angles, ail as true to his own central line as chapels 
round a cathedral apse ; and clustered them roilnd 
the clay ; and conquered' it again. At last the clay 

t 

came on at his summit, and tried to blunt his summit; 
but he could not endure that for an instant ; afid left 
his flanks all rough, but pure; and fought the clay at 
his crest, and built crest over crest, and peak over 
peak, till the clay surrendered at last; and here is 
his summit, smooth and pure, terminating a pyramid 
of alternate clay and crystal, half a foot high! 

Ltly. Oh, how nice of him! What a dear, brave 
crystal! But I can’t bear to see his flanks all 
broken, and the clay within them. 

64. L. Yes; it was an evil chance for him, the 
being born to such contention; there are some enemies 
so base that even to hold them captive is a kind of 
dishonour. But look, here has been quite a dif¬ 
ferent kind of struggle : the advlrse power has been 
more orderly, and ha^ fought the pure crystal in 
ranks as Arm as its own. This is not^mere rage and 
impediment of crowded evil: here is a discipUnecl 
hostility; army against army. 

a 
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LILV. ^Oh, but this is much more beautiful! 

L, Yes, for both the elements have truefvirtue 
in them ; it is a pity they«re at war, but they war 
grandly. 

Mary. But is this the same clay as in the othei| 
crystal ? 

I used the word cla^ for shortness. In botn, 
the enemy jis really limestone; but in the first, dis¬ 
ordered, and mixed with true clay ; while, here, it is 
nearl)^ pure, and crystallises into its own primitive 
form, the oblique six-sided one, which you know; 
and out of these it makes regiments ; and then 

squares of the regiments, and so charges the rock 

1 

crystal, literally in square against column. 

Isabel. Please, please, let me see. And what 
does tKe rock crystal do } 

L. The rock crystal seems able to do nothing. 
The calcite cuts it through at every charge, l^ook 
here,—and liere ! The loveliest crystal in the whole 
group is hewn fairly into two pieces. 

Isabel. Oh, dear 1 but is the calcite harder than 
the crystal then ? 

L. No, softer. Very much softer. 

Mary. But then, how can it possibly cut the 
ciystal ? 

* 6$. L. It did not really cut it, though it passes 
.trough it. The two were formed together, as J told 
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you; but no one knows how. Still, it is st!range that 
this b|\rd quartz has in all cases a good-natured way 
with it, of yielding to e\;erything else. All sorts of 
soft things make nests for themselves in it; and it 
^never makes a nest for itself in anything. It has all 
Jhe rough outside work ; and every sort of cowardly 
and weak mineral can shelter itself within it. Lo<ik; 
these are hexagonal plates of mica; if they were out¬ 
side of this crystal they would break, like burnt paper ; 
but they are inside of it,—nothing can hurt them,— 
the crystal has taken them into its very heart, keep¬ 
ing all their delicate edges as sharp as if they were 
under water, instead of bathed in rock. Here is a 
piece of branched silver: you can bend it with a 
toucli of your finger, but the stamp of its every fibre 

i 

is on the rock in which it lay, as if the quartz had 
been as soft as wool. 

Lily. Oh, the good, good quartz I But does 

r * 

it, never get inside of anything ? 

L. As it is a little Irish girl who asks, I may 
perhaps answer, without being laughed at, that it 
gets inside of itself sometimes. But I don’t remember 
seeing quartz make a nest for it^lf in anything else. 

66 . Isabel. Please, there was something I heard 
you talking about, last term, with Mis^ Mary. I was 
at my^Jiessons, but 1 heard soihething about nests ^ 
and I thought it was birds’ nests; and I couldn’t J^lp 
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listening \ and then, 1 remember, it was about 
* nests of quartz in granite.’ 1 remember, Ubcause 
I was so disappointed! 

L. Yes, mousie, you remember quite rightly • 
but I can’t tell you about those nests to-day, noQ 
perhaps to-morrow: but there’s no con trad ictioiW 
between my saying then, and now; I will show 
you that there is not, some day. Will you trust 
me meanwhile ? 

IslBEL. Won’t 11 

L. Well, then, look, lastly, at this piece of courtesy 
in quartz ; it is on a small scale, but wonderfully 
pretty. Here is nobly born quartz living with a green, 
mineral, called epidote; and they are immense friends. 
Now, you see, a comparatively large and strong quartz- 
crystalTand a very weak and slender little one of 
epidote, have begun to grow, close by each other, and 
sloping unluckily towards each other, so that at last 
they meet. They cannot go on growing together ; the 
quartz crystal is five times as thick, and* more than 
twenty times as strong, * as the epidote ; but he stops 
at once, just in the very crowning moment of his 
life, when he is buif^ing his own summit! He lets 
the pale little film of epidote grow right past him ; 

Quartz is not much harder than epidote; the strength is 
only supposed to be in some proportion to the squares of the 
dh^eters. 
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stopping his own summit • for it; and he never him*^ 
self giw)ws any more. 

67. Lily {after some silence of wonder). But is the 
quartz never wicked then ? 

L. Yes, but the wickedest quartz seems good- 
^latured compared to other things. Here are two 
very characteristic examples ; one is good quaftz, 

living with good pearlspar, and the other, wicked 

\ 

quartz, living with wicked pearlspar. In both, the 
quartz yields to the soft carbonate of iron ; but,*in the 
first piece, the iron takes only what it needs of room; 
and is inserted into the planes of the rock crystal 
witifi such precision, that you must break it away 
before you can tell whether it really penetrates the 
quartz or not ; while the crystals of iron are per- 
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fectly formed, and have a lovely bloom on their 
surface besides. But here, when the two minerals 
quarrel, the unhappy quartz has all its surfaces jagged 
and tom to pieces; and there is not a single iron 
crystal whose shape you can completely trace. But 
the quartz has the worst of it, in both instances. 

68. Violet. Might we look at that piece of broken 

quartz again, with the weak litfte film across It ? it 

seems such a strange*'lovely thing, like the self- 

< 

sacrifice of a human/being. 

L. V The self-sacrifice of a human being is not 
a lovely thing, Violet. It is often a necessary 
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noble thing; but no form nor degree of suicide can 
be ever lovely. 

Violet. But self-sacrifi<Jfe is not suicide! 

L. What is it then ? 

Violet. Giving up one’s self for another. \ 

L. Well; and what do you mean by ‘ giving u^ 
one’s self ’} 

Violet., Giving up one's tastes, one’s feelings, 
one’s time, one’s happiness, and so on, to make 
others happy. 

L. I hope you will never marry anybody, Violet, 
wiio expects you to make him happy in that way^ 

VlOJiET {fiesitatmg). In what way } 

L. By giving up your tastes, and sacrificing your 
feelin gs^j ind happiness. 

Violet. No, no, I don’t mean that; but you 
know, for other people, one must. 

L. For people who don’t love you, and whom 
you know nothing about ? Be it so ; but how does 
this * giving up' differ from suicide then f 

Violet. Why, giving up one’s fileasures is not 
killing one’s self? 

Li Giving up wrong pleasure is not; neither is it 
self^acrifice, but self-culture. But giving up right 
pleasure is. If you surrender the pleasure of walk- 
^ng, your foot will wither ; you may as well cut it 
off : if you surrender the pleasure of seeing, your 
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eyes will soon be unable to bear the light; you may 
as weU pluck them out And to maim yourself its 
partly to kill yourself. J)o but go on maiming, and 
you will soon slay. 

"'I 69. Violet. But why d,o you make me think of 
ihat verse then, about the foot and the eye } 

L. You are indeed commanded to cut off aWd 
to pluck out, if foot or eye offend you ; but why 

1 

should they offend you ? 

Violet. I don’t know; I never quite understood 
that 

L. Yet it is a sharp order; one needing to be 
well understood if it is to be well obeyed ! When 
Helen sprained her ankle the other day, you saw 
how strongly it had to be bandaged ; that is to 
say, prevented from all work, to recover But 
the bandage was not ‘ lovely.’ 

Violet. No, indeed. 

L. And if her foot had been crushed, or diseased, 
or snake-bitten, instead of sprained, it might have 
been needful to cut it off. But the amputation 
would not have been ‘lovely.’ 

Violet. No. 

L. Well, if eye and foot are dead already, and 
betray you ;—if the light that is in you be darkness, 
and your feet run into mischief, or are taken in tl^e^ 
sna^,-^it is indeed time to pluck out, and cut offjf.I 
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think: but, so crippled, you can never be what you 
might have been otherwise. You enter into* Jjfe, at 
best, halt or maimed ; ayd the sacrifice is not 
beautiful, though necessary. 

Violet {after a pause). But when one sacrifices! 
one’s self for others ? 

L. Why not rather others for you ? 

Violet. Oh ! but I coflldn*t bear that. 

L. Then why should they bear it ? 

D< 5 rA {pursting in, indignant). And Thermopylae, 
and Protesilaus, and Marcus Curtius, and Arnold de 
Winkelried, and Iphigenia, and Jephthah’s daughter? 

L. {sustaining tke indignation unmoved), And*the 
Samarhan woman’s son ? 

Dora, Which Samaritan woman’s ? 

L. *T 5 .ead 2 Kings vi. 29, 

Dora {obeys). How horrid ! As if we meant 
anything like that! 

L, You don’t seem to me to know in the least 
what you do mean, children. What practical differ¬ 
ence is there between ‘that,* and what you are 
talking about? The Samaritan children had no voice 
of their own in th# business, it is true ; but' neither 
had Iphigenia : the Greek, girl was certainly neither 
bdiled, nor eaten ; but that only makes a difference 
•in the dramatic effect; not in the principle. 

Bora {biting her lip). Well, theui tell us what we 
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ought to mean. As if you didn’t teach it all to us, 
and fip.ean it yourself, at this moment, more than we 
do, if you wouldn’t be ti^psome I 

yo. L. I mean, and always have meant, simply this, 

‘ pora;—that the will of God respecting us is that 
shall Ifve by each other’s happiness, and life; not 

i» 

by each other’s misery, or death. I made you re^id 
that verse which so shocked you just now, because 
the relations of parent and child are typical of all 
beautiful human help, A child may have to die for 
its parents; but the purpose of Heaven is that it 
shall rather live for them ;—that not by sacrifice, 
but‘by its strength, its joy, its force of being, it shall 
be to them renewal of strength ; and as the arrow 
in the hand of the giant. So it is in all other right 
relations. Men help each other by their joy, not by 
their sorrow. They are not intended to slay them¬ 
selves for each other, but to strengthen themselves 
for each other. And among the many apparently 
beautiful things which turn, through mistaken use^ 
to utter evil, I am not sure but that the thought¬ 
lessly meek and self-sacrificing spirit of good men 
must be named as one of the faUllest. They have, 
so often been taught th6.t there is a virtue in mere, 
suffering, as such ; and foolishly to ho^e that good 
may be brought by Heaven out of all on which i 
Heaven itself has set the stamp of evil, that we may\ 
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avoid it,-^that they accept pain and defeat as if 
these were their appointed portion ;. never gander- 
standing that their defeat^ is not the less to be 
mourned because it is more fatal to their enemies 
than to them.’ The one thing that a good man hd 
to do, and to See done, is justice ; he is neither 
slay himself nor others causelessly: so far from 

denying himself, since he*is pleased by good, he is 

■ 

to do his utmost to get his pleasure accomplished. 
And^I only wish there were strength, fidelity, and 
sense enough, among the good Englishmen of this 
day, to render it possible for them to band together 
in a vowed brotherhood, to enforce, by strengtfi of 
heart ^nd hand, the doing of human justice among 
all who came within their sphere. And finally, for 
your'W^n teaching, observe, although there may be 
need for much self-sacrifice and self-denial in the 
correction of faults of character, the moment the 
dtaracter is formed, the self-denial ceases. Nothing 

JSI? 

is really well done, which it costs you pain to do. 

71. Violet. But surely, sir, you are always 
pleased with us when we try to please others, and 
rtdt ourselves ? 

L. My dear child, in th£ daily course and disci¬ 
pline of right, life, we must continually and recipro¬ 
cally submit and surrender in all kind and cc)prteous 
and affectionate ways: and these submissions 
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ministries to each other, of which you all know (none 
better)'the'practice and th^reciousness, are as good 
for the yielder as the receiver : they strengthen and 
perfect as much as they soften and refine. But the 
feal sacrifice of all our strength, or life, or happiness 
0 others (though it may be needed, and though all 
brave creatures hold their lives in their hand, to be 
given, when such need coilfies, as frankly as a soldier 
gives his life in battle), is yet always a mournful 
and momentary necessity; not the fulfilment cff the 
continuous law of being. Self-sacrifice which is 
sought after, and triumphed in, is usually foolish ; 
and^'^calamitous in its issue : and by the sentimental 
proclamation and pursuit of it, good people have 
not only made most of their own lives useless, but 
the whole framework of their religion so hollow, that 
at this moment, while the English nation, with its 
lips, pretends to teach every man to * love his neigh¬ 
bour as himself,’ with its hands and feet it clutches 
and tramples like a wild beast; and practically liveS) 
every soul of it that can, on other people’s labour. 
Briefly, the constant duty of every man to his fellows 
is to ascertain his^ own powers anS special gifts ; ahd 
to strengthen them for the help of others. Do you 

I 

think Titian would have helped the* world better, 
by denying himself, and not painting : or Casella by« 
denyin|r himself, and not singing The real virtue 
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is to ready to sing^ th^moment people ask us ; as 
he wasi even in purgatorj^ The very wore! ‘ ^^rtue * 
means, not ‘ conduct,’ but ‘ strength/ vital energy in 
the heart. Were not you reading about that group 
of words beginning with V,—vital, virtuous, vigorous ' 
and so on,—in Max Muller, the other day, Sibyl ^ 
Cal’t you tell the others about it ? 

Sibyl. No, I can’t; will you tell us, please ? 

L. Not now, it is too late. Come to ipe some 
idle time to-morrow, and I’ll tell you about it, if all’s 
well. But the gi.st of it is, children, that you should 
at' least know two Latin words; recollect that 

ii 

* mors ’ means death, and delaying ; and ‘ vita * 
meansi, life, and growing: and try always, not to 
mortify yourselves, but to vivify yourselves. 

72. "Violet. But then, are we not to mortify our 
earthly affections ? and surely we are to sacrifice 
ourselves, at least in God’s service, if not in man’s ? 

L. Really, Violet, we are getting too serious. 
I’ve given you enough ethics for one talk, I think I 
Do let us have a little play. Lily, what were you so 
busy about, at the ant-hill in the wood, this morning ? 

Lily. Oh, it wat the ants who were busy, not I; 
I was only trying to help thdhi a little. 

LT And th^y wouldn’t be helped, I suppose ? . 

, Lily. No, indeed, I can’t think why apts are 
alw^s so tiresome^ when one tries to help them I, 
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They were carrying bits^f stick, as fast as they 
could,«• through a piece oPgrass ; and pulling and 
pushing so hard ; and teiinbling over and over.—it 
made one quite pity them ; so 1 took some of the 
Ipits of stick, and carried them forward a little, where 
A thought they wanted to put them ; but instead of 
being pleased, they left them directly, and ran ab6ut 
looking quite angry and /rightened ; and at last ever 
so many of them got up my sleeves, and bit me all 
over, and I had to come away. ^ 

L. I couldn’t think what you were about. I saw 
your French grammar lying on the grass behind you, 
anci thought perhaps you had gone to ask the ants 
to hear you a French verb. 

Isabel. Ah! but you didn’t, though! 

L. Why not, Isabel } I knew well enough, 
Lily couldn’t learn that verb by herself. 

Isabel. No ; but the ants couldn’t help her. 

L. Are you sure the ants could not have helped 
you, Lily } 

Lily {thinking, I ought to have learned some¬ 
thing from them, perhaps. 

L. But none of them left {heir sticks to hielp 
you through the irregular verb ? • 

Lily. No, indeed. {Laughing with some others^ 
L. ^What are you laughing at, children ? I can¬ 
not se(t why the ants should not have left their ia^ks 
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to help Lily in hers,—since here is Violet thinking 
she ought to leave her %isks, to help God jji His. 
Perhaps, however, she takes ^ily’s more modest view, 
and thinks only that * He ought to learn something 
from her.* 

{Tears in Violet’s eyes^ 

^ORA {scarlet). It’s too bad—it’s a shame :— 
poor Violet! 

L. My dear children, there’s no reason why one 
shouftl be so red, and the other so pale, merely 
because you are made for a. moment to feel the 
absurdity of a phrase which you have been taught to 
use, in common with half the religious world. Tfiere 
is but *one way in which man can ever help God— 
that is, by letting God help him : and there is no 
way mTwhich His name is more guiltily taken in 
vain than by calling the abandonment of our own 
work, the performance of His. 

God is a kind Father. H^ sets us all in the places 
where He wishes us to be employed ; and that em¬ 
ployment is truly ‘ our Father’s business,’ He chooses 
work for every creature which will be delightful to 
them, if they do it Jlmply and humbly. He gives us 
always strength enough, and sense enough, for what 
He wants us 4 o do ; if we either tire ourselves or^ 
puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. And ^e may 
dlvtays be sure, whatever we are doing, tbat we 
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They were carrying bits^f stick, as fast as they 
could; 1 through a piece ol^grsiss ; and pulling and 
pushing so hard ; and tpimbling over and over,—it 
. made one quite pity them ; so I took some of the 
^its of stick, and carried them forward a little, where 
i thought they wanted to put them ; but instead of 
being pleased, they left them directly, and ran abbut 
looking quite angry and frightened ; and at last ever 
so many of them got up my sleeves, and bit me all 
over, and I had to come away. 

L. I couldn’t think what you were about. I saw 
your French grammar lying on the grass behind you, 
an^ thought perhaps you had gone to ask the ants 
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to hear you a French verb. 

Isabel. Ah! but you didn’t, though! 

L. Why not, Isabel ? I knew well enough, 
Lily couldn’t learn that verb by herself. 

Isabel. No ; but the ants couldn’t help her. 

L. Are you sure the ants could not have helped 
you, Lily } 

Lily (ihinking). I ought to have learned some¬ 
thing from them, perhaps. 

L. But none of them left their sticks to help 
you through the irregular verb ^ 

Lily. No, indeed. {Laughing with some othefs^ 

L. <iWhat are you laughing at, children } I catii 
hot sep why the ants should not have left their tasks 
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to help Lily in hers,—since here is Violet thinking 
she ought to leave her l^asks, to help God ip His. 
Perhaps, however, she takes JLily’s more modest view, 
and thinks only that * He ought to learn something 
from her.’ 

{Tears in VfoLET’S eyes) 

^ORA {scarlet). It’s too bad—it’s a shame :— 
poor Violet! 

L. My dear children, there's no reason why one 
shouft be so red, and the other so pale, merely 
because you are made for a moment to feel the 
absurdity of a phrase which you have been taught to 
use, in common with half the religious world. Tllere 
is but *one way in which man can ever help God— 
that is, by letting God help him : and there is no 
way ui^which His name is more guiltily taken in 
vain than by calling the abandonment of our own 
work, the performance of His. 

God is a kind Father. He sets us all in the places 
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where He wishes us to be employed ; and that em¬ 
ployment is truly * our Father's business.’ He chooses 
"work for every creature which will be delightful to 
them, if they do it £mply and humbly. He gives us 
always strength enough, and sense enough, for what 
He wants us tto do ; if we either tire ourselves or^ 
^puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. And may 
always be sure, whatever we are doing, that we 
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cannot be pleasing Him, if we are not happy ouf> 
selves' Now, away with you, children ; and be as 
happy as you can. Anri when you cannot, at least 
don’t plume yourselves upon pouting. 
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LECTURE VIL 


HOME VIRTUES. 

By the fireside, in the Di^wing-room. Evening. 

73*^ Dora. Now, the curtains are drawn, and the 
ire’s bright, and here’s your armchair—and you’re 
o tell us all about what you promised. 

L, All about what ? 

Doi^. All about virtue. 

Kathleen. Yes, and about the words that 
V. 

L, I heard you singing about a word that begins 
^ith V, in the playground, this morning, Miss Katie. 

Kathleen. Me singing! 

May. Oh tell us—tell u£' 

Li. *Vilikens and his-’ 

Kathleen (stopping his mouth). Oh! please 
x>n*t Where wer^ you } 

Isabel. I’m sure I wish I had known where 
e wast We lost him among the rhododendrons, 
nd I don’t kifow wherd he got to ; oh, you naughty 

j ^ ^ I 

—naughty —(climbs on his kmi). 


9 
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Dora. Now, Isabel, we really want to talk. 

L., / don’t. 

Dora. Oh, but youi must. You promised, you 
know. 

L. Yes, if all was well; but all’s ill. Tm tired, 

\ 

f.nd cross; and I won't. 

Dora. You’re not a bit tired, and you’re not 
Grosser than two sticks ;' and we’ll make you talk, if 
you were Grosser than six. Come here, Egypt; and 
get on the other side of him. 

(EGYPT take^ up a cmtmanding position near 
the hearth brush') 

Dora (reviewing her forces). Now, Lily,, come 
and sit on the rug in front. 

(Lily does as she is bid^ 

L. (seeing he has no chance against the odds). Well, 
well; but I’m really tired. Go and dance a little, 
hrst; and let me think. 

Dora. No , you mustn’t think You will be 
wanting to make us think next; that will be tire¬ 
some. 

74. L. Well, go and dance first, to get quit of 
thinking: and then I’ll talk as long as you like. 

Dora. Oh, but we can’t dance to-night. There 
isn’t time j and we want to hear about virtue. 

L. |.et tn« see a little of it iitst. Dancing is the 

first of girls* virtues 
c 
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Egypt. Indeed! And the second ? 

L. Dressing. 

Egypt. Now, you needq^t say that f I mended 
that tear the first thing before breakfast this morning. 

L. I cannot otherwise express the ethical prin¬ 
ciple, Egypt: vJhether you have mended your gown 
or ftot. 

Dora. Now don’t be tirtisome. We really must 
hear about virtue, please : seriously. 

L. ^ Am not I telling you about it, as fast as I 
can ? 

Dora. What I the first of girls’ virtues is dancing } 

L. More accurately, it is wishing to dance, Ad 
not wisAing to tease, nor to hear about virtue. 

Dora {to Egypt). Cross } 

EoTkf. How many balls must we go to in the 
season, to be perfectly virtuous } 

L. As many as you can without losing vour 
colour. But I did not say y )u should wish to go 
to balls. 1 said you should be always wanting to 
dance. 

Egypt. So we do ; but everybody says it is very 
wrong. 

L. Why, Egypt, I thought— 

‘There was a lady once, 

That woiiVA not he a queen,—that would she hot, 

For all the mud in Egypt.’ 
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You were complaining the other day of having to go 
out at great deal oftener than you liked. 

Egypt. Yes, so I w^s ; but then, it isn't to dance 
There's no room to dance : it's— {Pausing to constder 
^ xvhat it is for). 

75. L. It is only to be seen, I suppose. Well, there's 
no harm in that. Girls ought to like to-be seen.* 

Dora {her eyes flashih^. Now, you don't mean 
that; and you're too provoking ; and we won't dance 
again, for a month. ^ 

L. It will answer every purpose of revenge, Dora, 
if you only banish me to the library ; and dance by 
yourselves ; but I don't think Jessie and Lily will 
agree to that. You like me to see you dancing, 
don’t you, Lily } 

Lily. Yes, certainly,—when we do it rightly. 

X. And besides, Miss Dora, if young ladies really 
do not want to be seen, they should take care not to 
let their eyes Hash when they dislike what people say; 
and, more than that, it is all nonsense from beginning 
to end, about not wanting to be seen. I don't know 
ally more tiresome flower in the borders; than your 
especially * modest' snowdrop ; Which one always has 
to stoop down and tak6 all sorts of tiresome trouble 
with, and nearly break its poor little head off, bSefore 
you'c(in see it; and then, half of it is not worth 
seeing. Girls should be like daisies; mce>and whit^ 
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with an edge of red, if you look close ; making 
the ground bright wherever they are; kqpwing 
sirftply and quietly that th^ do it, and are meant 
to do it, and that it would be very wrong if they 
didn’t do it. Not want to be seen, indeed ! How 
long were you''in doing your back hair, this afterf 
ndbn, Jessie ? 

(Jessie not immediatefy answerings Dora comes 
to her assistance.) 

D8 ra. Not above three-quarters of an hour, I 
think, Jess ? 

Jessie {putting her finger ufi). Now, Dorothy, 
needn’t talk, you know! 

L. *1 know she needn't, Jessie ; I shall ask her 
about those dark plaits presently. (Dora looks round 
to seTtf there is any way open for retreat.) But never 
mind ; it was worth the time, whatever it was ; and 
nobody will ever mistake that golden wreath for a 
chignon : but if you don’t T!-?ant it to be sedff, you 
had better wear a cap. 

Jessie, Ah, now, are you really going to do 
nothing but play ^ And we all have been thinking 
md thinking, all da^ ; and hoping you would tell us 
things; and now—! 

ti. And now I am telling you things, and true 
:hings, and things good for you ; and you won’t 
relieve me. You might as well have let me go to' 
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sleep at once, as 1 wanted to. {Endeavours again te 

tnake^ himself comfortable^ 

Isabel. Oh, no, no^you sha'n’t go to sleep, you* 
naughty —Kathleen, come here. 

L. {knowing what he has to expect if KATHLEEN 
\otnes). Get away, Isabel, you’re tod heavy. {Sitting 
up.) What have I been saying ? 

Dora. I do believe %e has been asleep all the 

t 

time! You never heard anything like the things 
you’ve been saying. 

L, Perhaps not. If you have heard them, and 
anything like them, it is all 1 want. 

^GYPT. Yes, but we don’t understand, and you 
know we don’t; and we want to. 

76. L. What did I say first ? 

Dora. That the first virtue of girls waS'^nting 
to go to balls. 

L. I said nothing of the kind. 

Jl^SIE. * Always wanting to dance,’ you said. 

L. Yes, and that’s true. Their first virtue is to 
be intensely happy ;—so happy that they don’t know 
what to do with themselves for happiness,^—and dance, 
instead of walking. Don’t you Recollect * Louisa’? 

*No fountain from a rocky cav^ 

E’er tripped ,with foot so free; 

She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.* 
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A girl is'always like that, when everything’s right 
with her. 

Violet. But, surely, on<|must be bad sometimes? 

L. Yes, Violet; and dull sometimes, and stupid 
sometimes, and cross sometimes. What must be, 
must; but it is'^ always either „ our own fault, or som^- 
bMy else’s.- The last and worst thing that can be 
said of a nation is, that itf has made its young girls 
sad, and weary. 

^^AY. But I am sure I have heard a great many 
good people speak against dancing ? 

L.' Yes, May; but it does not follow they were 
wise as well as good. I suppose they think Jerefhiah 
liked better to have to write Lamentations for his 
people, than to have to write that promise for them, 
WhiStf everybody seems to hurry past, that they may 
get on quickly to the verse about Rachel weeping 
for her children ; though the verse they pass is the 
counter blessing to that one : ‘ Then shall thl^virgin 
rejoice in the dance ; and both young, men and old 
together ; and I will turn their mourning into joy.’ 

{The children get very seriousy hut look at each 
othery as if pleased^ 

‘//. Mary. They undeictand now: but, do you 
knbw what ypu said next ? 

» ' Yes \ I was not more than half asleep. 1 said 

>theirsecond virtue was dressing, , 
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Mary: Well! what did you mean b/ that ? 

L. ( What do you mean by dressing ? 

Mary. Wearing i]n% clothes. 

L. Ah 1 there’s the mistake. I mean wearing 
plain ones. 

Mary. Yes, I daresay ! but that'6 not what girls 
understand by dressing, you know. 

L. I can’t help that.® If they understand by 
dressing, buying dresses, perhaps they also under¬ 
stand by drawing, buying pictures. But when 1 hear 
them say they can draw, I understand that they can 
make a drawing; and when 1 hear them say they can 
dre&s, I understand that they can make a dress ; and 
—which is quite as difficult—wear one. * ' 

Dora. I’m not sure about the making ; for the 
wearing, we can all wear them—out, before anybody 
expects it. 

Egypt {aside to L., piteottsly). Indeed I have 
mencfhd that torn flounce quite neatly; look if 1 
haven’t! 

L. {aside to Egypt). All right; don’t be afraid. 
(Ahud, to Dora.) Yes, doubtless ; but you know 
that is only a slow way of //wdreteing. 

Dora: Then, we art all to learn dress-making, 
are we ? 

Ll ,Yes ; and always to dress yourselves beAu’^n 
fully—not hnely, unless on occasion ; but then vpry 
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fin^y and beautifully toa Also you are to dress as 
many other people as you can ; and to" teach ^theni 
how to dress, if they don't jknow; and to consider 
every ill-dressed woman or child whom you see 
anywhere, as a personal disgrace ; and to get at 
them, someho^, until everybody is as beautiful!/ 
drfesed as birds. 

{Silence; the childrdh drawing their breaths 
hard as if tluy had come from under a 
shower bathi) 

78. L. {seeing objections begin to express themselves 

in the eyes). Now you needn’t say you can't for you 

can : and it's what you were meant to do, always; %nd 

to drels your houses, and your gardens, too ; and 

to do very little else, I believe, except singing; and 
« 

dancihg, as we said, of course: and—one thing more. 
Dora. Our third and last virtue, I suppose ? 

L. Yes ; on Violet’s system of triplicities. 

Dora. Well, we are prepared for anything now. 
What is it ? 

L. Cooking. 

Dora. Cardinal, indeed ! If only Beatrice were 
here with her sevetf handmaids, that she might see 
what a fine eighth we had fcmnd for her! 

AaRy. And the interpretation ? What does 
•cooking' mean ? 

L. It means the knowledge of Medea, and of 
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Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, and, of Rer 
l)eka]], and of the Queen of Sheba. It means the 
knowledge of all herbs^ and fruits, and balms^ and 
spices ; and of all that is healing and sweet in fields 
and groves, and savoury in meats ; it means care- 
Vulness, and inventiveness, and watchf&lness, and will¬ 
ingness, and readiness of appliance ; it means ihe 
economy of your great-gr&ndmothers, and the science 
of modern chemists ; it means much tasting, and no 
wasting ; it means English thoroughness, and PS'ench 
art, and Arabian hospitality; and it means, in fine, 
that you are to be perfectly and always, * ladies 

r 

‘ loSif-givers ; ’ and, as you are to see, imperatively, 
that everybody has something pretty to put bn,—so 
you are to see, yet more imperatively, that every¬ 
body has something nice to eat. * 

{Another pause^ and long-drawn breatft). 

Dora (sloivly recovering herself) to EGYPT. We 
had better have let him go to sleep, I think, after all! 

L. You had better let the younger ones go to 
sleep, now : for I haven’t half done, ^: 

Isabel {panic-struck). Oh! please, please! just 
one quarter of an hour. 

L. No, Isabel; I cEftnnot say what I’ve got to S8^, 

in a quarter of an hour; and it is top hard for^ou, 

besides :—you would be lying awake, and trying, 

-make it out, half the night. That will nev^r dp^ 

0 
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ISABEL. Oh, please I 

L. It would please me exceedingly, mousk: but 
there are times when we must both be displeased; 
motels the pity. Lily may stay for half an hour, if 
she likes. 

Lily. I can’t; because Isey never goes to sleep 
ifl^he is waiting for me to come. 

Isabel. ^ Oh, yes, Lily ^ I’ll go to sleep to-night; 
I will, indeed. 

LTly. Yes, it's very likely, Isey, with those fine 
round eyes-! {To L.) You’ll tell me something of 
what you’ve been saying, to-morrow, won’t you } 

L. No, I won’t, Lily. You must choose. It’s only 
in Miss Edgeworth's novels that one can do right, 
and have one's cake and sugar afterwards as well ; 
(nbtThat I consider the dilemma, to-night, so grave). 

(Lily, sighing^ takes Isabel’s hand) 

Yes, Lily dear, it will be better, in the outcome 
of it, so, than if you were to hear all the taflfs that 
ever were talked, and all the stories that ever were 
told. Good-night. 

{The door leading to tJte condemned cells of the 
Dormitory ^closes on Lily, Isabel, Florrie, 
and other diminutivi and submissive victims.) 
fg, Jessie {after a pause)* Why, I thought ydu 
^were so fond of Miss Edgeworth! 

L. So I am: and so you ought all to be. I 
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read her over and over again, without ever tiring; 
there’%. no one whose every page is so full, and so 
delightful; no one who l^rings you into the company 
of pleasanter or wiser^ people ; no one who tells you 
more truly how to do right. And it is very nice, in 
die midst of a wild world, to have tlie very ideal of 
poetical justice done always to one’s hand :—to h^e 
everybody found out, wh6 tells lies ; and everybody 
decorated with a red riband, who doesn’t ; and to see 
the good Laura, who gave away her half sovefbign, 
receiving a grand ovation from an entire dinner party 
disturbed for the purpose ; and poor, dear little Rosa¬ 
mond, who chooses purple jars instead of new shoes, 
left at last without either her shoes or her*^bottle. 
But it isn't life ; and, in the way children might 
easily understand it, it isn’t morals. 

Jessie. How. do you mean we might under¬ 
stand it ? 

L. You might think Miss Edgeworth meant that 
the right was to be done mainly because one wa^ 
always rewarded for doing it. It is an injustice to 
her to say that: her heroines always do right 
simply for its own sake, as th^ should ; and her 
examples of conduct aftd motive are wholly admir¬ 
able. But her representation of events is false %hd 
misleac^ng. Her good characters never are brought* 
mto the deadly trial of goodness,—the doing right, 
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and suffering for it, quite finally. And that is life, 
as God arranges it ’Taking,up one’s cross, does 
not at all mean having oi*ations at dinner parties, 
and being put over everybody else's head. 

80. Dora. ^But what does it mean then ? That is 
just what we couldn’t understand, when you wefe 
tefling us about not sacrificing ourselves yesterday. 

L. My^dear, it means '^simply that you are to go 
the road which you see to be the straight one: carry¬ 
ing whatever you find is given you to carry, as well 
and stoutly as you can ; without making faces or 
calling people to come and look at you. Above all, 
you are neither to load, nor unload, yourself ;*nor 
cut your cross to your own liking. Some people 
think it would be better for them to have it large ; 
and many, that they could carry it much faster if 
it were small ; and even those who like it largest 
are usually very particular about its being ornamental, 
and made of the best ebony. But all that you have 
really to do is to keep your back as straight as you 
can ; and not think about what is upon it—above 
all, not to boast of what is upon it. The real and 
essential meaning of ‘ virtue ’ is in that straightness 
of back. Yes ; you may feugh, children, but it is. 
Y6u know Twas to tell you about the words that 
began with V. Sibyl, what does ’ virtue^* mean, 
literally ? 
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Sibyl, Does it mean courage ? \ 

L. f Yes; but a particular kind of courage. It 
means courage of the q^rve; vital courage. That • 
first syllable of it» if you look in Max Muller, you 
will find really means ‘ nerve,* and from it comes ‘vis,*, 
and ‘ vir,* and ‘ virgin * (through vireo/, and the con-r' 
nected word ‘ virga *—a ‘ rod ; ’—the green rod, %Dr 
springing bough of a tree,« being the type of perfect 
human strength, both in the use of it in the Mosaic 
story, when it becomes a serpent, or strikes the rtick ; 
or when Aaron’s bears its almonds ; and in the 
metaphorical expressions, the * Rod out of, the stem 
of J\isse,* and the ‘ Man whose name is the Branch,* 
and so on. And the essential idea of real viUue is 
that of a vital human strength, which instinctively^ 
constantly, and without motive, does what is fight. 
You must train men to this by habit, as you would 
the branch of a tree ; and give them instincts and 
mannas (or morals) of purity, justice, kindness, and 
courage. Once rightly trained, they act as they 
shpuld, irrespectively of all motive, of fear, or of 
reward. It is the blackest sign of putrescence in 
a national religion, when men Speak as if it were 
the only safeguard of eonduct; and assume that, 
but for the fear of being burned, or ^for the h6pe 
of bping rewarded, everybody would pass their lives,« 
in lying, stealing, and murdering. I think quite pup; 
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of the> notablest historical events of this century 
(perhaps the very notablest), ^was that coungil of 
clergymen, horror-struck at ^he idea of any diminu> 
tion in our dread of hell, at which the last of Eng¬ 
lish clerg3nnen^whom one would have expected to 
see in such a function, rose as the devil’s advocate ; 
to^ell us how impossible it was we could get on 
without him. ' 

31 . Violet {after a pause). But, surely, if people 
wereif t afraid —(Jiesitates again). 

L. They should be afraid of doing wrong, and of 
that only, my dear. Otherwise, if they only don’t 
do wrong for fear of being punished, they fiatw dftne 
wrong fh their hearts, already. 

Violet. Well, but surely, at least one ought to 
be ?CR*aid of displeasing God ; and one’s desire to 
please Him-should be one’s first motive.? 

L. He never would be pleased with us, if it were, 
my dear. When a father sends his son out iilife the 
world—suppose as an apprentice—fancy the boy’s 
coming home at night, and saying, ‘ Father, I coutld 
have robbed the till to-day; but I didn’t, because 
1 , thought you wouldn’t like it.’ Do you think the 
Tather would be particularly’ pleased ? 

. (Violet ris silent) 

• He would answer, would he not, if he were wise 
and good, * My boy, though you had no father, you 
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must not rob tills ’ ? And nothing is ever done so 
as really to please our Great Father, unless we would 
also have done it, though we had had no Father to 
know of it 

Violet [after long pause). But, then, what con¬ 
tinual threatenings, and promises of reward there are I 

L, And how vain both! with the Jews, and vHth 
all of us. But the fact'is, that the threat and pro¬ 
mise are simply statements of the Divine law, and 
of its consequences. The fact is truly told you,—- 
make what use you may of it: and as collateral 
warning, or encouragement, or comfort, the knowledge 

«k 

of future consequences may often be helpful to us; 
but helpful chiefly to the better state when 'We can 
act without reference to them. And there's no 
measuring the poisoned influence of that notion of 
future reward on the mind of Christian Europe, in 
the early ages. Half the monastic system rose out 
of that, acting on the occult pride and ambition of 
good people (as the other half of it came of their 
follies and misfortunes). There is always a* con* 
sidecable quantity of pride, to begin with, in what 
is called * giving one's self' to God. As if one had 
ever belonged to anyboSy else ! 

82. Dora. But, surely, great good has come out 
of the ftionastic system—our books,—our sciehci^-^': 
atl sayed by the monks ' v v 
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L. Saved from what, my dear ? From the abyss 
of misery and ruin which tl^t false Christianity 
allowed the whole active wo|ld to live in. When it 
had become the principal amusement, and the most 

admired art, of Christian men, to cut one another's 

\ ‘ 

throats, and burn one another’s towns ; of course the 
fe\# feeble or reasonable persons left, who desired 
quiet, safety, and kind fello^rship, got into cloisters : 
and the gentlest, thoughtfullest, noblest men and 
wom'Sh shut themselves up, precisely where they 

f 

could be of least use. They are vwry fine things, 
for us painters, now—the towers and white arches 
upon the tops of the rocks ; always in places whVe 
it takesl^a day’s climbing to get at them : but the 
intense tragi-comedy of the thing, when one thinks 
of itr*is unspeakable. All the good people of the 
world getting themselves hung up out of the way of 
mischief, like Bailie Nicol Jarvie ;—poor little lambs, 
as it were, dangling there for the sign of the tfolden 
Fleece ; or like Socrates in his^basket in the ‘ Clouds ’! 
(I must read you that bit of Aristophanes again, by 
the way). And believe me, children, I am no warped 
witness, as far as regards monasteries ; or if 1 am, it 
is in their favour. I have^ always had a strong 
leanmg that way ; and have pensively shivered with 
Augustines at St. Bernard ; and happily ma^e hay 
with Franciscans at Fesold, and sat silent wit^ 
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Carthusians in their little gardens, south of Florence; 
and qiourned through^ many a day-dream, at Melrose 
and Bolton. But the winder is always to me, not how 
much, but how little, the' monks have, on the whole, 

done, with all that leisure, and all that good-will! 

/ 

What nonsense monks characteristically wrote;— 
what little progress they made in the science# to 
which they devoted thenfselves as a duty,—medicine 
especially;—and, last and worst, what depths of 
degradation they can sometimes see one anothlf, and 

t 

the population round them, sink into ; without either 
doubting their system, or reforming it! 

S3. {Seeing questions rising to lips^ Hold your little 
tongues, children ; it’s very late, and youSl make 
me forget what I’ve to say. Fancy yourselves in 
pews, for five minutes. There’s one point of pOSsible 
good in the conventual system, which is always 
attractive to young girls ; and the idea is a very 
dangcious one ;—^the notion of a merit, or exalting 
virtue, consisting in a habit of meditation on the 
' things above,* or things of the next world. Nbw it 
is quite true, that a person of beautiful mind, dwell- 
^ ing on whatever appears to theA most desirable and 
/'^vely in a possible ful^re, will not only pass thei^ 
pleasantly, but will even acquire, at laStf. a, 
.and wildly gentle charm of manner and .feat, 
vhich will give them an air of peculiar .sanctity 
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in t^he eyes of others, ’Whatever real or apparent 
good there may be in this resulf, I want you t(f ob¬ 
serve, children, that we hav#no real authority for 
the reveries to which it is owing. We are told 
nothing distinctl^^ of the heavenly world ; except that 
it will be free from sorrow, and pure from sin. 
. What is said of pearl gates, golden floors, and the 
like, is accented as merely figurative by religious 
enthu^asts themselves : and whatever they pass their 
time in conceiving, whether of the happiness of risen 

t 

souls, of their intercourse, or of the appearance and 
employment of the heavenly powers, is entirely tjje 
product of their own imagination ; and as completely 
and distinctly a work of fiction, or romantic inven- 
tion, as any novel of Sir Walter Scott’s. That the 
romance is founded on religious theory or doctrine; 
—that no disagreeable or wicked persons are ad- 
• mjtted inta the story;—and that the invgptor 
fervently hopes that some portion of it may here¬ 
after come true, does not in the lea.st alter the real 
nature of the effort or enjoyment. 

84. Now, whatever indulgence may be granted to 
amiable people for pleasing themselves in this innocent 
jpiy, it is beyond question, thaf to seclude themselves 
from rough chities of life, merely to write religious 
finances, or, as in most cases, merely to dream 
^ themwithort taking so much trouble as is implied 
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in writing, ought not to bte received as an abt of 
her<nc virtue. But,%observe, even in admitting thus 
much, 1 have assumed^ that the fancies are just and 
beautiful though fictitious. Now, what right have 
any of us to assume that our ywn fancies will 
assuredly be either the one or the other ? That 
they delight us, and appear lovely to us, is no* real 
proof of its not being ^wasted time t(j form them : 
and we may surely be led somewhat to distrust our 
judgment of them by observing what ignobf? ima¬ 
ginations have sometimes sufficiently, or even 

• 

enthusiastically, occupied the hearts of others. The 
principal source of the spirit of religious contempla¬ 
tion is the East; now I have here in my hand a 
Byzantine image of Christ, which, if you will look at 
it seriously, may, I think, at once and for ever render 
you cautious in the indulgence of a merely con¬ 
templative habit of mind. Observe, it is the fashion 
to look at such a thing only as a piece of barbarous 
art; that is the smallest part of its interest. What 
I want you to see, is the baseness and falseness of a 


religious state of enthusiasm, in which such a work 
could be dwelt upon with pious pleasure. That a 
figure, with two small \ound black beads for ejjes j a 
gilded face, deep cut into horrible wfinkles ; an open 
gash i for a mouth, and a distorted skeleton for*a 
bod){, wrapped about, to make it fine, with strips 
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enamel of blue and gold :—that such a figure, I say, 
should ever have been thought ^helpful toward^ the 
conception of a Redeeming li^eity, may make you, I 
think, very doubtful, even of the Divine approval,— 
much more of ^he Divine inspiration,—of religious 
reverie in general. You feel, doubtless^ that your 
owif idea of Christ would be something very different 
from this; but in what dot^ the difference consist ? 
Not in any more. Divine authority in your imagina¬ 
tion "^ut in the intellectual work of six intervening 
centuries ; which, simply, by artistic discipline, has 
refined this crude conception for you, and filled you 
partly with an innate sensation, partly with an Slc- 
quired Knowledge, of higher forms,—which render 
this Byzantine crucifix as horrible to you, as it was 
pleasing to its maker. More is required to excite 
your fancy; but your fancy is of no more authority 
than^ his was : and a point of national art-skill is 
quite conceivable, in which the best we dTn do 
now will be as offensive to the religious dreamers of 
the more highly cultivated time, as this Byzantine 
crucifix is to you. 

85. Mary. ^ But sifrely, Angelico will always retain 
his power over everybody ? 

^ Lf Yes, 1 should think, alwa)^; as the gentle 
words of a child will; but you would be much surr 
,^sed, Mary, if you thoroughly took the pains to 
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analyse, and had the perfect means of analysing, 
thatfpower of Angelico,—to discover its real sources. 
Of course it is natural^at first, to attribute it to the 
pure religious fervour by which he was inspired ; 
but do you suppose Angelico was ^really the only 
monk, in all the Christian world of the middle ages, 
who laboured, in art, with a sincere religion^ en¬ 
thusiasm ? 

-Mary. No, certainly not. 

L. Anything more frightful, more destructive of 
all religious faith whatever, than such a supposition, 
could not be. And yet, what other monk ever 
pAduccd such work ? I have myself examined care¬ 
fully upwards of two thousand illuminated* missals, 
with especial view to the discovery of any evidence 
of a similar result upon the art, from the mSnkish 
devotion; and utterly in vain. 

Mary. But then, was not Fra Angelico airman 
of eStirely separate and exalted genius ? 

L. Unquestionably ; and granting him to be tha,t, 
the peculiar phenomenon in his art is, to me, not its 
loveliness, but its weakness. The effect of ‘ inspira¬ 
tion,' had it been real, on a *man of consummate 
genius, should have be%n, one would have thought, to 
make everything that he did faultless and stroifg, no 
less than lovely. But of all men, deserving to 
called * great,' Fra Angelico permits to hiinseif 
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least pardonable faults, and the most palpable follies* 
There is evidently within hin^ a sense of grace, 
and power of invention, as great as Ghiberti’s :—^we 
are in the habit of attributing those high qualities 
to his religiou^. enthusiasm ; but, if they were pro¬ 
duced by that enthusiasm in him, they ought to 
be •produced by the same feelings in others; and 
we see th^ are not. Whereas, comparing him 
with contemporary great artists, of equal grace and 
invention, one peculiar character remains notable ^ 
in him—which, logically, we ought therefore to 
attribute to the religious fervour ;—and that dis¬ 
tinctive character is, the contented indulgence* of 
his owh weaknesses, and perseverance in his own 
ignorances. 

8ff.’ Mary. But that’s dreadful! And what ^ the 
Source of the peculiar charm which we all feel in 
his Work ? 

L. There are many sources of it, Mary,^united 
and seeming like one. Yoi^ would never feel that 
charm but in the work of an entirely good man ; be 
,sure of that: but the goodness is only the recipient 
and modifying elenfent, not the creative one. Con¬ 
sider carefully what deligUts you in any original 
picSire of Angelico’s. You will find, for one minor 
^ing, an exquisite variety and brightness of oma* 
mental work. That is not Angelico’s inspiration. 
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It is the hnal result of the labour and thought of ^ 
millioy;is of artists, of^all nations ; from the earliest 
Egyptian potters downwards—Greeks, Byzantines, 
Hindoos, Arabs, Gauls, and Northmen—all joining 
in the toil; and consummating it i^ Florence, in 
that century, with such embroidery of robe and in¬ 
laying of armour as had never been seen till thAi ; 
nor, probably, ever will •be seen more. Angelico 
merely takes his share of this inheritance, and applies 
it in the tenderest way to subjects which are pecu¬ 
liarly acceptant of it But the inspiration, if it exist 
anywhere, flashes on the knight’s shield quite as 
radfantly as on the monk’s picture. Examining 
farther into the sources of your emotion ^in the 
Angelico work, you will find much of the impression 
of sanctity dependent on a singular repose and ^face 
of gesture, consummating itself in the floating, flying, 
and above all, in-the dancing groups. That is not 
Angeflho’s inspiration. It is,only a peculiarly tender 

use of systems of grouping which had been long 
before developed by Giotto, Memmi, and Orcagna ; 
and the real root of it all is simply—^What do, 
you think, children ? The beaiAiful dancing of the 
Florentine maidens ! 

’ Dora {indignant again). Now, !• wonder \^at 
next! Why not say it all depended on Herodtas'* 
daughter, at once ? 
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I* , Yes; it is certainly a great argument against 
singing, that there were once sirens. 

87. Dora. Well, it may(J>e all very fine aijd fihilo- 
sophical; but shouldn’t I just like to read you the 

end of the second volume cf ‘ Modern Painters ’! 

% 

h. My dear, do you think any teacher could be 
w(Jrthy our listening to, or anybody else’s listening 
to, who had learned nothing, and altered his mind in 
nothing, from seven and twenty to .seven and forty ? 
BuT^hat second volume is very good for you as far 
as it goes. It is a great advance and a thoroughly 
straight and swift one, to be led, as it is the main 
business of that second volume to lead you, ftrom 
Dutch •cattle-pieces, and ruffian-pieces, to Fra An¬ 
gelico. And it is right for you also, as you grow 
older, to be strengthened in the general sense and 
judgment which may enable you to distinguish the 
weaknesses from the virtues of what you love: else 
you might, come to love both alike; or eC^n the 
weaknesses without the virtues. You might end by 
liking Overbeck and Cornelius as well “as Angelico. 
However, 1 have perhaps been leaning a little too 
much to the merely practical side of things, in 
to-night’s talk; and you f/re always to remember, 
chifdren, that J do not deny, though 1 cannot affirm, 
«the spiritual advantages resulting, in certain cases, 
from enthusiastic religious reverie, and from the 
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other practices of saints and anchorites. The evi- 

f 

dence ^respecting then^ has never yet been honestly 
collectecl^ much less disnassionately examined: but 
assuredly, there is in that direction a probability, and 
more than a probability, of dangerous error, while 
there is none whatever in the practice of an active, 
cheerful, and benevolent life. The hope of attaining 
a higher religious positfen, which induces us to 
encounter, for its exalted alternative, tRe risk of 
unhealthy error, is often, as I said, founded morC*bn 
pride than piety; and those who, in modest useful¬ 
ness, have accepted what seemed to them here the 
lowliest place in the kingdom of their Father, are 
not, I believe, the least likely to receive hereafter 
the command, then unmistakable, ' Friend, go up 
higher.* 
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LECTURE VIII. 


CRVSTAl CAPRICE. 

Eormal lecture in Schoolroom, after some practical examination 
^ of minerals. 

88. L. We have seen enough, children, though 
very little of what might be seen if we had more time, 
of mineral structures produced by visible opposition, 
or contest among elements; structures of which the 
variety, however great, need not surprise us: for we 
quarrel, ourselves, for many and slight causes ;—much 
more, one should think, may crystals, who can only 
feel the antagonism, not argue about it. But there is 
a yet more singular mimiciy of our human ffays in the 
varieties of form which appear owing to no antago¬ 
nistic force; but merely to the variable humour and 
caprice of the crystals themselves : and I have asked 
you all to come into the schoolroom to-day, because, 
of course, this is a part;A>f the crystal mind which 
must be peculiarly interesting to a feminine audience. 
{Great symptoms of disapproval on the part of said 
audience) Now, you need not pretend t^at it will 
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not interest you ; why should it not ? It is true that 

we meii are never cafvicious; but that only makes 

us the ^re dull and disagreeable. You, who are 

I crystalline in brightness, as well as in caprice, charm 

infinitely, by infinitude of change. {Ai^iblc murmurs 

of * Worse and worse f * As if we could be got over 

that way / ’ life. The Lecturer, howei'er, observing 

c 

the expression of the features to be more iromplacent^ 
proceeds.) And the mo.st curious mimicry, if j;:.3t 
of your changes of fashion, at least of your various 
modes (in healthy periods) of national costume, 
takes place among the crystals of different coun¬ 
tries.* With a little experience, it is quite pos- 
sible to say at a glance, in what districts certain 
crystals have been found ; and although, if we had 
knowledge extended and accurate enough, we might 
of course ascertain the laws and circumstances which 
have necessarily produced the form peculiar to each 
locality, tliis would be just as true of the fancies of 
the human mind. If we could know the exact cir¬ 
cumstances which affect it, if we could foretell what 
ndjv seems to us only caprice of thought, as well as 
what now seems to us only caprice of crystal: nay, 
so far as our knowledge Caches, it is on the whole 
easier to find some reason why the pea'^sant girls of 
Berne shquld wear their caps in the shape of butter- 
fites; anfl the peasant girls of Munich theirs in the 
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shape of sliells, than to say why the rock-jcrystals of 
Dauphin^ should have all thei> summits of th^ shape 
of lip pieces of flageolets, \ftiile those of St^othard 
are symmetrical; or why the fluor of Cliamouni is 
rose-coloured,•and in octahedrons, while the fluor of 


Weardale is green, and in cubes. Still farther re¬ 
moved is the hope, at present, of accounting for minor 
differences,in modes of grouping and construction. 
Tr’je, for in.stance, the caprices of this single mineral, 
quartz ;—^variations upon a single theme. It has 
many forms; but see what it will make out of this 
07ie^ the six-sided prism. For shortness’ sake, I shall 
call the body of the prism its ‘ column,’ and* the 
pyramid at the extremities its ‘cap.’ Now, here, 
first you have a straight column, as long and thin as 
a stalk of asparagus, with two little caps at the ends; 
and here you have a short thick column, as solid as 


■'W4iay-stack, with two fat caps at the ends; and here 
you have two caps fastened together, and ntS^column 


at all between them! The.^ here is a crystal with 


its column fat in the middle, and tapering to a little 


cap ; and here is one stalked like a mushroom, wi^ 
a huge cap put on the top of a slender column ! 
TIjpn here is a column lAilt wholly out of little 
caps, with a IcTrge ^ooth cap at the top. And here 
*is a column b^ilt of columns and caps; the,caps all 
truncated about half way to their points, ^nd in 
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both these last, the little crystals are set anyhow, 
and biyld the large ,one in a disorderly way; but 
here is^ a crystal madcL of columns and truncated 
caps setNn regular terraces all the way up. 

89. Mary. But are not these, groups of crystals, 
rather than one crystal ? 

L. What do you mean by a group, and what by 
one crystal ? 

Dora {audibly aside^ to Mary, who is brought to 
pause). You know you are never expected to answer, 
Mary. 

L. I’m sure this is easy enough. What do you 
mean by a group of people ? 

Mary. Three or four together, or a good many 
together, like the caps in these crystals. 

L. But when a great many persons get together 
they don’t take the shape of one person ? 

(Mary still at paused 

IsaKj:.l. No, because they can’t; but, you know, 
the crystals can ; so why shouldn’t they ? 

L. Well, they don’t; that is to say, they don’t 
always, nor even often. Look here, Isabel. 

Isabel. ' What a nasty ugly thing I 

L. I’m glad you thi^nk it so ugly. Yet it is 
made of beautiful crystals; they are a little ^ey 
and cold in colbur, but most of them are clear. 

Isabel. But they are in such horrid, horrid disorder 1 
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L. Yes ; all disorder is horrid, when it is among 
things that are naturally orderly. Some littl^ girls’ 
rooms are naturally ^ 2 ,rorderl|^, I suppose; orA don’t 
know how they could live in them, if they q/fy out so 
when they only see quartz crystals in confusion. 
Isabel. Oh! but how come they to be like that ? 
L. You' may well ask. And yet you will always 
hear people talking as if they thought ordey more 
wonderful than disorder! It is wonderful—as we 


have seen ; but to me, as to you, child, the supremely 
wonderful thing is that nature should ever be ruinous, 
or wasteful, or dreadful I I look at this wild piece 
of crystallisation with endless astonishment. 

Mai?y. Where does it come from ? 

L. The T6te Noire of Chamouni. What makes 
it rflore strange is, that it should be in a vein of fine 
quartz rock. If it were in a mouldering rock, it 
.^uld be natural enough; but in the midst of so 


fine substance, here are the crystals tossed ii^^ heap ; 
some large, myriads small, (^most as small as dust,) 
tumbling over each other like a terrified crowd, and 
glued together by the sides, and edges, and backs, 
and heads ; some v^rped, and some pushed out and 
in, and all spoiled, and eaej^ spoiling the rest. 

5Iary. Apd how flat they all are 1 
» L. Yes ; that’s the fashion at the^ T^te Noire, 

Mary. But surely this is ruin, not capri^ ? 

^ n 
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9 a L. 1 believe it is in great part misfortune; and 
we wijl examine thesg crystal troubles in next lec¬ 
ture. -^ut if you want vto see the gracefullest and 
happiest caprices of which dust is capable, you 
must go to the Hartz ; not that I ever mean to 
go there myself, for I want to retain the romantic 
feeling about the name ; and I have done myself 
some .harm already by^ seeing the monotonous 
and heavy form of the Brocken from the suburbs 
of Brunswick. But whether the mountains be* pic¬ 
turesque or not, the tricks which the goblins (as I 
am told,) teach the crystals in them, are incom¬ 
parably pretty. They work chiefly on the mind of 
a docile, bluish-coloured carbonate of lime; which 


comes out of a grey limestone. The goblins take 
the greatest possible care of its education, and'see 
that nothing happens to it to hurt its temper: and 
when it may be supposed to have arrived at tiie ^ 
crisis w«ich is, to a well brought up mineral, what 
presentation at court is to a young lady—after 
which it is expected to set fashions—there's no end 
to its pretty ways of behaving. First it will make 
itself into pointed darts as flne*^as hoar-frost; here 
it is changed into a wbi^e fur as flne as silk; here 
into little crowns and circlets, as bright as silve^^ as 
if for the gnohie princesses to wear; here it is ino 
beautil^l little plates, for them to eat off; presently 
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It is in towers> which they might be imprisoned in; 
presently in caves and cells, w4iere they maT«make 
nun-gnomes of themselves, afid no gnome ejjpr hear 
of them more j here is some of it in shelves, like 
corn ; here, some in drifts, like snow; here, some in 
rays, like stars : and, though these are, all of them, 
necessarily, shapes that the mineral takes in other 
places, they ^re all taken here with such a grace that 
yc^ 4 ^J•ecognize the high caste and breeding of the 
crystals wherever you meet them ; and know at once 
they are Hartz-born. 

Of course, such fine things as these are only done 
by crystals which are perfectly good, and good- 
humoured ; and of course, also, there are ill-humoured 
crystals who torment each other, and annoy quieter 
crystals, yet without coming to anything like serious 
war. Here (for once) is some ill-disposed quartz, tor- 
ac«aiing a peaceable octahedron of fluor, in mere 
caprice. I looked at it the other night ^ long, 
and!' so wonderingly, just before putting my candle 
out, that I fell into another strange dream. But 
you don’t care about dreams. 

Dora. No; we didn’t, yesterday; but you know 
we are tnade up of caprice ^so we do, to-day : and 
you must tell if us directly. 

^ 91 . L. Well, you see, Neith and her work wgre still 
much in my mind ; and then, I had been lookir^ over 
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these Hartz things for you, and thinking of, the 
sort €»f grotesque syttipathy there seemed to be in 
them ^ith the beautifiil fringe and pinnacle work 
of Northtern architecture. So, when I fell asleep, I 
thought I saw Neith and St. Barbara talking together. 

Dora. But what had St. Barbara to do with 
it > 

L. My dear, I am quite sure St. Bjirbara is the 
patroness of good architects : not St. Thomas, yjf^tat- 
ever the old builders thought. It might be verj’ fine, 
according to the monks’ notions, in St. Thomas, to 
give all his employer’s money away to the poor * but 

Cr 

breaches of contract are bad foundations ; an^ 
lieve, it was not he, but St. Barbara, who uverljuKed 
the work in all the buildings J^ou anJ I care about 
However that may be, it was certainly she whom I 
saw in my dream with Neith. Neith was sitting 
weaving, and I thought she looked sad, and threv^Ja*::* 
shuttle Slowly; and St. Barbara was standing at her 
side, in a stiff little gown, all ins and out.s, and angles ; 
but so bright with embroidery that it dazzled me 
whenever she moved; the train of it was just like 
a heap of broken jewels, it was so stiff, and full of 
comers, and so many^oloured, and bright. Her 

Cm 

hair fell over her shoulders in long,® delicate waves, 
from vnder a little three-pinnacled crown, like k 


* Note V. 
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tower. She was asking Neith about the laws of 
architecture in Egypt and Greece; and wheniWeith 
told her the measures of th^ pyramids, St. l^arbara 
said she thought they would have been betle'r three- 
cornered : and .when Neith told her the measures of 
the Parthenon, St. Barbara said she thought it ought 
^ ^ Rave had two transepts. But she was pleased 
"I'l Neith Jold her of the femple of the dew, and of 
^Jaryan maidens bearing its frieze : and then she 
jht that perhaps Neith would like to hear what 
of temples she was building herself, in the 
valleys, and on the crags of the Rhine. So 
■ne began gossiping, just as one of you might to an 
'ad)^ certainly she talked in the sweetest way 
.he world to Neith ;^and explained to her all about 
crochets c 4 nd pinnacles : and Neith sat, looking very 
:jrave ; and always graver as St. Barbara went on ; 
r'AV^tat^Iast, I’m sorry to say, St Barbara lost her 
temper a little. 

. May {yery grave herself). ^ ^ St. Barbara ? ’ 

L. Yes, May. Why shouldn’t she ? ‘It was very 
tiresome of Neith to sit looking like that 

92 . MAyI But, then, St. Barbara was a saint ? 

L. What’s that. May ? 

bfAY. A sahit! A saint is—I’m sure you know \ 
* L. If I did, it would not make me sure tl^t you 
knew too, May : but I don’t 
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Violet {expressing th incredulity of the audience). 
Oh,—r&ir ? 

L. \rhat is to say, ]^know that people are called 
saints are supposed to be better than others: 
but I don’t know how much better tjiey must be, in 
order to be saints; nor how nearly anybody may be 
a saint, and yet not be quite one ; nor whether ev 8 ry- 
body who is called a s5.int was one ; nor whether 
everybody who isn’t called a saint, isn’t 

{General silence ; the audience feeling themselves 
on the verge of the Infinities—and a little 
shocked—and much puzzled by so many ques¬ 
tions at once.) 

L. Besides, did you never hear that ver^e about 
being ‘ called to be saints ’ ? * 

May {repeats Rom, i. 7 ). 

L. Quite right, May. Well, then, who are called 
to be that ? People in Rome only ? 

MaVp' Everybody, I suppose, whom God loves. 

L. What! little girls as well as other people ? 

May. All grown-up people, I mean. 

L. Why not little girls Are they wickeder 
when they are little ? 

May. Oh, I hope nijj:. 

L, Why not little girls, then ? 

(Pause,) 

Liyr. Because, you know, we can’t be worths 
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anything if we^re ever so g<jod;—I mean, if we try 
to be ever so good; and we can^f do difficult t^^^pgs— 
like, saints. 

93. L. I am afraid, my dear, that old ^ifi)ple are 
^ not more able or willing for their difficulties than you 
children are for yours. All I can say is, that if ever 
I ike any of you, when you are seven or eight and 
twenty, knitting your brow# over any work you want 
to do or to understand, as I saw you, Lily, knitting 
y^ur brows over your slate this morning, I should 
think you very noble women. But—to come back to 
my dream—St Barbara did lose her temper a little ; 
and I was not surprised. For you can’t think 4 iow 
provoking Neith looked, sitting there just like a statue 
of sandstone ; only going on weaving, like a machine, 
and never quickening the cast of her shuttle ; while 
St. Barbara was telling her so eagerly all about the 
.yDdost beautiful things, and chattering away, as fast as 
bells ring on Christmas Eve, till she saw tj^.t Neith 
didn’t care; and then St. Barbara got as red as a 
rose, and stopped, just in time;—or ^ I think she 
would really have said something naughty. 

Isabel. Oh, please, but didn’t Neith say anything 
then ? 

Yes. She said quite quietly, * It may be very 
• pretty, my love; but it is all nonsense.’ 

, ISABELi Oh dear, oh dear! and then? 
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L. Well; then I w^s a little angry myself, and 
hoped* 6t. Barbara would be quite angry; but she 
wasn’t, Vshe bit her lips^rst; and then gave a great 
sigh—such a wild, sweet sigh—and then she knelt 
down and hid her face on Neith's «knees. Then * 
Neith smiled a little, and was moved. 

Isabel. Oh, I am so glad ! 

L. And she touched *St. Barbara’s forehead with 
a flower of white lotus ; and St. Barbara sJbbed ^ce 
or twice, and then said : ‘If you could only see how 
‘ beautiful it is, and how much it makes people feel 
‘ what is good and lovely ; and if you could only hear 
‘ the children singing in the Lady chapels! ’ And Neith 
smiled,—^but still sadly,—and said, ‘ How do yo\i know 
‘ what I have seen or heard, my love > Do you think 
‘ all those vaults and towers of yours have been built 
‘ v^ithout me ? There was not a pillar in your Giotto’s 
‘ Santa Maria del Fiore which I did not set trjy[fyai$h 
*my sp’^rshaft as it rose. But this pinnacle and 
‘ flame work which has set your little heart on fire is 

* all vanity; and you will see what it will come to, and 
‘ that soon; and none will grieve for it more than 

* 1 . And then every one will disbelieve your pretty 
‘ symbols and types. Mih must be spoken simply to, 

‘ my dear, if you would guide them kihdly, and long.' 
But St.^,Barbara answered, that, * Indeed she thought?' 
every pne liked her work,' and that ‘the people of 
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different towns were as eag^ si^out their cathedral 
tow^ers as about their privilegds or their markets;’ 
and then she asked Neith td come and buil^ so'me* 
thing with her, wall against tower; and ‘ se^c whether 
the people will be as much pleased with your buijd- 
in^as with mine.* But Neith answered, will not 
‘ contend with you, my dear. I strive not with those 
‘ who love rpe ; and for thdse who hate me, it is not 
‘ to strive with me, as weaver Arachne knows. 
‘And remember, child, that nothing is ever done 
‘ beautifully, which is done in rivalship; nor nobly, 
‘which is done in pride.* 

94. Then St. Barbara hung her head quite down^and 
said site was very sorry she had been so foolish; and 
kissed Neith ; and stood thinking a minute: and then 
her eyes got bright again, and she said, she would go 
directly and build a chapel with five windows in it; 
trrfeu^or the four cardinal virtues, and one for humility, 
' in the middle, bigger than the rest. And'IiJcith very 
nearly laughed quite out, J thought; certainly her 
beautiful lips lost all their sternness for aii instant; then 
she said, ‘ Well, love, build it, but do not put so many 
colours into your wfndows as you usually do ; else no 
one will be able to see to rjfad, inside : and when it is 
built, let a poor village priest consecrate it, and not an 
* archbishop.’ St Barbara started a little, 1 thought, 
and turned as if to say something; but chanjfed her 
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mind, and gathered up |ier train and went out. And 

Neitl^bent herself ag^n to her loom, in which she was 

weaving a web of stratlge dark colours, I thought; 

but perl\ps it was only after the glittering of St. 

Barbara’s embroidered train : and I tr\jpd to make out 

the figures in Neith’s web, and confused myself among 

them, as one always does in dreams; and then \he 

dream changed altogethef, and I found myself, all at 

once, among a crowd of little Gothic and Eyg^an 

spirits, who were quarrelling: at least the Gothic ones 

were trying to quarrel; for the Egyptian ones only 

« 

sat with their hands on their knees, and their aprons 
stidcing out very stiffly; and stared. And after a 
while I began to understand what the matter ^as. It 
seemed that some of the troublesome building imps, 
who meddle and make continually, even in the Best 
Gothic work, had been listening to St. Barbara's talk 
with Neith ; and had made up their minds that^^gjtib 
had no^vorkpeople who could build against them. 
They were but dull imps, as you may fancy, by their 
thinking that; and never had done much, except 
disturbing the great Gothic building angels at their 
work, and playing tricks to each ither; indeed, of late 
they had been living ye^rs and years, like bats,* up 
under the cornices of Strasbourg and Cologne cafiie^ 
drals, with nothing to do but to make mouths at the* 
people \)elow. However, they thought they knew 
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eveiything about tower bulling ; and those who had 
heau’d what Neith said, told tneirest; and the)^^li flew 
down directly, chattering in terman, like jackdaws, to 
show Neith*s people what they could do. /And they 
h;^d found soine of Neith’s old workpeople somewhere 
near Sais, sitting in the sun, with their hands on their 
kiTees ; and abused them heartily : and Neith's people 
did not mind, at first, but, ^ftcr a while, they seemed 
to get tired of the noise; and one or two rose up 
Slowly, and laid hold of their measuring rods, and said, 
* If St. Barbara’s people liked to build with tliera, 
tower against pyramid, they would show them how to 
lay stones.’ Then the Gothic little spirits threvv a treat 
many double somersaults for joy ; and put the tips of 
their tongues out slily to each other, on one side ; and 
I heard the Egyptians say, ‘ they must be some new 
kind of frog—they didn’t think there was much 
r-Riding in them' However, the stiff old workers 
took their rods, as 1 said, and measured ou^a square 
space of sand ; but as soon as the German spirits saw 
that, they declared they wanted exactly that bit of 
ground to build on, themselves. Then the Egyptian 
builders offered to* go farther off, and the German 
ones said, * Ja wohl.’ Bu^as soon as the Egyptians 
h 2 d measured out another square, the little Germans 
said they must have some of that too. Theh Neith's 
people laughed ; and said, * they mi|;ht take jis much 
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as they liked, but they would not move the plan of their 
pyramji^ again/ Thef tne little Germans took three 
pieces, apd began to buihl three spires directly; one 
large, and\Jtwo little. And when the Egyptians saw 
they had fairly begun, they laid their foundation all. 
round, of large square stones: and began to build, so 
steadily that they had like to have swallowed up tfte 
three little German spircSs. So when the Gothic 
spirits saw that, they built their spires leaning, like 
the tower of Pisa, that they might stick out at the 
side of the pyramid. And Neith's people star^ at 
them ; and thought it very clever, but very wrong: 
and bn they went, in their own way, and said nothing. 
Then the little Gothic spirits were terribly prdvoked 
because they could not spoil the shape of the pyra¬ 
mid ; and they sat down all along the ledges of it*to 
make faces ; but that did no good. Then they ran to 
the corners, and put their elbows on their knees, 
stuck thevaselves out as far as they could, and made . 
more faces; but that did no good, neither. Then 
they looked up to the sky, and opened their mouths 
wide, and gobbled, and said it was too hot for work, 
and wondered when it would rain^; but that did no 
gdod, neither. And all th\ while the Egyptian spirits 
were laying step above step, patiently. But whSn 
the Gothic ones looked, and saw how high they had * 
got, the^ said,' Ach, Himmel t ' and flew down in a 
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great t^lack cluster to the bottom ; and swept out a 
level spot in the sand with their wings, in jpp time, 
and began building a towlr straight up, as fast as 
they could. And the Egyptians stood sti}f again to 
stare at them ^ for the Gothic spirits had got quite into 
a passion, and were really working very wonderfully, 
tiify cut the sandstone into strips as fine as reeds; 
and put 01^ reed on the tbp of another, so that you 
CQpld not see where they fitted : and they twisted 
them in and out like basket work, and knotted them 
into. likenesses of ugly faces, and of strange beasts 
biting each other; and up they went, and up still, 
and they made spiral staircases at the corner^, for 
the Idlided workers to come up by (for I saw they 
were but weak imps, and could not fly with stones 
on their backs), and then they made Iraceried 
galleries for them to run round by ; and so up 
with finer and finer work, till the Egyptians 
wonderfed whether they meant the thing iar a tower 
or a pillar ; and I heard th^sm saying to one another, 

ft 

* It was nearly as pretty as lotus stalks ; and if it were 

* not for the ugly faces, there would be a fine temple, 

* if they were going to build it all with pilikrs as big 

* as that I * But in a mimyte afterwards,—^just as tlie 
dothic spirits had carried their work as high as the 
upper course, but three or four, of the pyramid,—the 
Egyptians called out to them to ' mind what ^ey were 
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about, for the sand was r|inning away from under one 
of theij? (tower corners.ti But it was too late to mind 
what they were about; for,'•in another instant, the whole 
tower sloped aside ; and the Gothic imps rose out of it 
like a flight of puffins, in a single cloud ; but screaming 
worse than any puffins you ever heard; and down came 
the tower, all in a piece, like a falling poplar, with its 
head right on the flank of the pyramid ; against which 
it snapped short off. And of course that waked m^ 1 
95. Mary. What a shame of you to have such a 
dream, after all you have told us about Gothic 
architecture! * 

Lf If you have understood anything I ever told 
you about it, you know that no architecture whs ever 
corrupted more miserably; or abolished more justly by 
the accomplishment of its own follies. Besides, even 
in its days of power, it was subject to catastrophes of 
this kind* I have stood too often, mourning, b v the^ 
grand fragment of the apse of Beauvais, not^to have 
that fact well burnt into me. Still, you must have 
seen, surely, that these imps were of the Flamboyant 
school; or, at least, of the German schools corre^ 
spondent *with it in extravagance, 

Mary. But, then, wl\ere is the crystal about 
which you dreamed all this ? 

L. Here; but I suppose little Pthah has touched 
it again^ for it is very small. But, you see, here is the 
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pyramid, built of great squ^e stones Of fluor spar, 
straight up; and here are the three little pinnfi9les of 
mischievous quartz, which hatre set themselves, at the 
Name time, on the same foundation ; only|diey lean 
. likeNhe tower of Pisa, and come out obliquely at 
the side: and here is one great spire of quartz which 
seetns as if it had been meant to stand straight up, 
a little way^off; and then •had fallen down against 
thj^ pyramid base, breaking its pinnacle away. In 
reality, it has crystallized horizontally, and termi¬ 
nated imperfectly: but, then, by what caprice does 
one Ctystal form horizontally, when all the rest stand 
upright.^ But this is nothing to the phantasieS of 
fluor, aAd quartz, and some other such companions, 
when they get leave to do anything they like. I 
could show you fifty specimens, about every one of 
which you might fancy a new fairy tale. Not that, 
.^ia^lpith, any crystals get leave to do quite what 
.they lilce ; and many of them are sadly Itred, and 
have little time for caprices—poor things! 

Mary. I thought they always looked as if they 
were either in play or in mischief! ‘What trials 
have they ? 

L. Trials much like dUr own. Sickness, and 
sta^ation; fevers, and agues, and palsy; oppression; 
%nd old age, and the necessity of passing away in 
their time, like all else. If there’s any pity jn you, 
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must cdme to-mo]jj:ow, and take some part in 
these <pfystal griefs. 

Dora. 1 am sure wli shall cry till our eyes are 
red. 

L. Ah, you may laugh, Dora: but I’ve been nfade 
grave, not once, nor twice, to see that even crystals 
* cannot choose but be old ’ at last. It may be blit a 
shallow proverb of the Jifetice’s ; but it is a shrewdly 
wide one. 

Dora {pensive for once). I suppose it is very 
dreadful to be old I But then {brightening agaiti) 
what should we do without our dear old friends 
ancf our nice old lecturers ? 

L. If all nice old lecturers were minded ‘as little 
as one I know o f- - 

Dora. And if they all meant as little what tftey 
say, would they not deserve it ^ But we’ll come— 
we’ll come, and cry. 
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CRYSTAL SORROWS. 

Working Lecture in Schoolroom. 

^6. L. We have been hitherto talking, children, as if 
crystals might live, and play, and quarrel, and behave 
ill or well, according to their characters, without inter- 
ruption from anything else. But so far from this being 
so, nearly all crystals, whatever their characters, Ifave 
to live a hafd life of it, and meet with many misfor- 
‘ tunes. If we could see far enough, we should find, 
indeed, that, at the root, all their vices were misfor¬ 
tunes : but to-day I want you to see what sort of 
' tx;Qybles the best crystals have* to go through, occa¬ 
sionally, by no fault of their own. 

This black thing, which is one of the prettiest 
of the very few pretty black things in the world, 
is called * Tourmaline.’ It may be transparent, and 
green, or red, as wefl as black; and then no stoiie 
can be prettier; (only, all the light that gets into it, 
I btlieve, comes out a good deal the worse; and is 
not itself again for a long while). But this is the 
commonest state of it,—opaque, and as black^aa jet 
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Mary, ^hat does |Tourinaline' mean ? 

L. r. fXhey say it i$ deylanese, and 1 don’t know 
Ceylanese ; but we ma^ always be thankful for a 
graceful y'ord, whatever it means. 

Mary. And what is it made of? 

L. A little of everything ; there’s always flint, and 
clay, and magnesia in it; and the black is iron, accdrd- 
ing to its fancy ; and theifc’s boracic acid, if you know 

f; 

what that is ; and if you don’t, I cannot tell you 
to-day; and it doesn’t signify : and there’s potash, 
and soda; and, on the whole, the chemistry of it is 
more like a mediaeval doctor’s prescription, ttfan the 
making of a respectable mineral: but it may, per* 
haps, be owing to the strange complexity of its make, 
that it has a notable habit which makes it, to me, one 
of the most interesting of minerals. You see these 
two crystals are broken right across, in many places, 
just a? if they had been shafts of black marble fallen 
from'avuinous temple; and here they lie, irnBedded 
in white quartz, fragment succeeding fragment, keep¬ 
ing the line of the original crystal, while the quartz 
fills up the intervening spaces. Now tourmaline has 
a' trick of doing this, more thfc any other mineral 
I know: here is another bit which I picked up ^ on 
the glacier of Macugnaga ; it is broken, like a ^llar 
built of very flat broad stones, into about thirty 
jointsi., and all these are heaved and warped a.w^y 
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from each other sideways, Aalmost inlt> a line of 
steps: and then all is hlleJ itp with quart:^ 4>aste. 
And here, lastly, is, a green^ Indian picccj in which 
^he pillar is first disjointed, and then wrigig round 
into the shape of an S. 

97. Mary. How can this have been done? 

L. There are a thousand ways in which it may 
have been done; the difficftlty is not to account for 
tl|f doing of it; but for the showing of it in some 
crystals, and not in others. You never by any chance 
get a quartz crystal broken or twisted in this way. 
If it Break or twist at all, which it does sometimes, 
like the spire of Dijon, it is by its own will or falilt; 
it neveP seems to have been passively crushed. But, 
for the forces which cause this passive ruin of the 
toifrmaline,—here is a stone which will show you 
multitudes of them in operation at once. It is known 
brecciated agate,* beautiful, as you see; and 
^highly valued as a pebble: yet so far as Igcan read 
or hear, no one has ever looked at it with the least 
attention. At the first glanc^' you see it is made of 
very fine red striped agates, which have been broken 
into small pieces, and fastened together again by 
paste, also of agate. Thei^ would be nothing won- 
deftiil in this,* if this were all. It is well known 
•that by the movements of strata, portions of rock 
m often shattered to pieces :—well known ajj^o-that 
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agate is a deposit of flint by water under certain 
conditions of heat aftdlpressure: there is, therefore, 
nothing wonderful in an agate’s being broken; and 
nothing vyonderful in its being mended with the solu-^ 
tion out of which it was itself origin|lly congealed. 
And with this explanation, most people, looking at a 
brecciated agate, or brecciated anything, seem t&\be 
satisfied. I was so mySelf, for twenty^ years; but, 
lately happening to stay for some time at the Sw/ss 
Baden, where the beach of the Limmat is almost 
wholly composed of brecciated limestones, I began 
to examine them thoughtfully ; and perceived, In the 
enrf, that they were, one and all, knots of as rich 
mystery as any poor little human brain v^as ever 
lost in. That piece of agate in your hand, Mary, 
will show you many of the common phenomena of 
breccias: but you need not knit your brows over it 
in that way ; depend upon it, neither you nor J ,, sh all 
ever know anything about the way it was made, as* 
long as we live. 

98. Dora. That does not seem much to depend upon, 

L. Pardon me, puss. When once we gain some 
real notion of the extent and th^ unconquerableness 
of our ignorance, it is '^a very broad and. restful 
thing to depend upon ; you can throw yourself u^n 
it at ease, as on a cloud, to feast with the god& You^ 
do not^ thenceforward trouble yourself, nor any one 
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else^ with theories^ or the cc|itradiction|ot theories; 
you neither get headache nor neurtburning ; an^ you 
nevermore waste your poor *ittle store of strength, 
or allowance of time. 

However, tjjere are certain facts, about this agate¬ 
making, which I can tell you ; and then you may look 
at ft in a pleasant wonder as long as you like ; plea¬ 
sant wonde^ is no loss of tiftic. 

\^First, then, it is not broken freely by a blow; it 
is slowly wrung, or ground, to pieces. You can only 
with extreme dimness conceive the force exerted on 
mountains in transitional states of movement. You 
have all read a little geology ; and you know 4 iow 
coolly Ideologists talk of mountains being raised or 
depressed. They talk coolly of it, because they are 
accustomed to the fact; but the very universality of 
the fact prevents us from ever conceiving distinctly 
the conditions of force involved. You know I was 
living last year in Savoy ; my house wq^ on the 
back of a sloping mountain, which rose gradually 
for two miles behind it; a^d then fell at once in 
a great precipice towards Geneva, going down three 
thousand feet in four or five cliffs, or steps. Now 
that whole group of clifik had simply been torn, 
ai^y by sheer strength from the rocks below, as 
if the whole mass had been as soft as biscuit. 
Put four or five captain’s biscuits on the ftoof) on 
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the top of ^ne anoth^; and try to break them 
all iiv ^alf, not by 1b«iding, but by holding one 
half down, and tearing fiie other halves straight up ; 
—of course you will not be able to do it, but you wiir 
feel and comprehend the sort of force needed. Then, 
fancy each captain’s biscuit a bed of rock, six or 
seven hundred feet thick; and the whole mass torn 
straight through ; and ont half heaved ujj three thou¬ 
sand feet, grinding against the other as it rose,—ap4 
you will have some idea of the making of the Mont 
Saldve. 

I 

May. But it must crush the rocks all to dust! 

L! No; for there is no room for dust. The pres¬ 
sure is too great; probably the heat develop6d also 
so great that the rock is made partly ductile ; but the 
worst of it is, that we can never see these parts* of 
mountains in the state they were left in at the time of 
their elevation ; for it is precisely in these rents and 
dislocatio«»s that the crystalline power principally 
exerts itself. It is essentially a styptic power, and 
wherever the earth is torn, it heals and binds; 
nay, the torture and grieving of the earth seem 
necessary to bring out its full energy ; for you only 
find the crystalline livirtg power fully in actioni 
where the rents and faults are deep‘and many. 

99. Dora. If you please, sir,—would you tell us— 
what ar^ ‘ faults * ? 
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L* You never heard of Ach things 
Dora. Never in all our tves. 

L; When a vein of rock which is going on 
smoothly, is interrupted by another troublesome little 
vein, which stpps it, and puts it out, so that it has to 
begin again in another place—that is called a fault. 
/ Always think it ought to be called the fault of the 
vein that interrupts it; bftt the miners always call 
il^the fault of the vein that is interrupted. 

Dora. So it is, if it does not begin again where 
it left off. 

L. Well, that is certainly the gist of the business ; 
but, whatever good-natured old lecturers majf do, 
the roc^cs have a bad habit, when they are once in¬ 
terrupted, of never asking ‘ Where was I ? * 

TDora. When the two halves of the dining table 
came separate, yesterday, was that a * fault' ? 

L. Yes ; but not the table’s. However, it is not a 
bad illustration, Dora. When beds of roefc are only 
interrupted by a fissure, but remain at the same level, 
like the two halves of the table, it is not called a fault, 
but only a fissure; but if one half of the table be 
either tilted higher than the other, or pushed to the 
side, so that the two parts Vill not fit, it is a fault 
You had better read the chapter on faults in Jukes’s 
Geqlc^y; then you will know all about it. And this 
i^t that I am telling you of in the S^^ve, as 
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one only of i|iyriads, tolivhich are owing the forms 
of thj rAlps, as, I beljive, of all great mountain 
chains. Wherever you\ee a precipice on any scale 
of real niagnificence, you will nearly always find^ 
it owing to some dislocation of this kind ; but the. 
point of chief wonder to me, is the delicacy of 
the touch by which these gigantic rents have b&n 
apparently accomplished.• Note, however, that we 
have no clear evidence, hitherto, of the time tak^ 
to produce any of them. We know that a change of 
temperature alters the position and the angles of the 
atoms of crystals, and also the entire bulk of ^ocks. 
We know that in all volcanic, and the greater part 
of all subterranean action, temperatures are continually 
changing, and therefore masses of rock must be ex¬ 
panding or contracting, with infinite slowness, but with 
infinite force. This pressure must result in mechani¬ 
cal strain somewhere, both in their own substan^ and 
in that of«the rocks surrounding them ; and we can 
form no conception of the result of irresistible pres¬ 
sure, applied so as to rend and raise, with impercep¬ 
tible slowness of gradation, masses thousands of feet 
in thickness. We want some ex*periments tried oil 
masses of iron .and ston6’; and we can’t get them 
tried, because Christian creatures never will seriou^y 
and sufficiently spend money, except to find out the 
shortest^ways of killing each other. But, besides this 
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slow kind of pressure, therelis evidenct of more or 
less Isudden violence, on the mifte terrific scalft 4 and, 
through it all, the wonder, as I said, is always to me 
^he delicacy of touch. I cut a block of Ijie Sal^ve 
limestone froiy the edge of one of the principal faults 
which have formed the precipice; it is a lovely com¬ 
pact limestone, and the fault itself is filled up with a 
red breccia,^formed of the trushed fragments of the 
tQpi rock, cemented by a rich red crystalline paste. 
I have had the piece 1 cut from it smoothed, and 
polished across the junction ; here it is ; and you 
may Sow pass your soft little fingers over the sur¬ 
face, without so much as feeling the place whd'e a 

r 

rock which all the hills of England might have been 
sunk in the body of, and not a summit seen, was 
torn asunder through that whole thickness, as a thin 
dress is torn when you tread upon it. 

(Tl^ audience examine the sto 7 ie and touqh it 
• timidly ; hut the ^natter remains in^nceivable 

, to them) 

loa Maky {struck by the 'beauty of ike stone). But 
this is almost marble ? 

. L. It is quite marble. And another singular point 
in the business, to my nfind, is that these stones 
wtftch men have been cutting into slabs, for thousands 
•of years, to ornament their principal buildings with,— 
and which, under the general name of *marb]^,' have 
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been the del^ht of the ^es, and the wealth of archi- 

tecturfj,'^ among all clVilibsed nations,—are precisely 

those on which the signs and brands of these earth- 

' agonies have been chiefly struck ; and there is not a 

purple vein nor flaming zone in them, which is not the 

record of their ancient torture. What a boundless 

capacity for sleep, and for serene stupidity, there is in 

the human mind I Fancy reflective beings, who cut 

and polish stones for three thousand years, for the 

sake of the pretty stains upon them ; and educate 

themselves to an art at last, (such as it is,) of imi- 

* ^ 

tating these veins by dexterous painting :—and never 
a curious soul of them, all that while, asks, * What 
painted the rocks ? ’ 

{The audience look dejectedy and ashamed of 
themselves) 

The fact is, we are all, and always, asleep, through 
our lives ; and- it is only by pinching ourselves very 
hard that we ever come to see, or understand,* 
anything. At least, it is not always we who pinch 
ourselves ; sometimes other people pinch us ; which 
I suppose is very good of them,—or other things, 
which I suppose is very proper of them. But it is 
a sad life ; made up chiefly of naps and pinches. 

it? 

{Some of the audiencoy on thiSy appearing to think 
that the others require pinchihgy the LECTURER* 

L 'A 

^changes the subject) 
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|oi'« NoWj however, for ince, look |it a piece oi • 
marble carefully, and think Jbciut it. You se^ this is 
one side of the fault; the otl^r side is down or up, no* 
^body knows where; but, on this side, you can trace 
the evidence of the dragging and tearing action. All 
along the edge of this marble, the ends of the hbres 
of^the rock are torn, here an inch, and there half an 
inch away from each oth<yr; and you see the exact 
places where they fitted, before they were torn sepa* 
rate ; and you see the rents are now all filled up with 
the sanguine paste, full of the broken pieces of the 
rockf the paste Itself seems to have been half meltedi 
and partly to have also melted the edge o^ the 
fragments it contains, and then to liave crystallised 
with them, and around them. And the brecciated 
agate I first showed you contains exactly the same 
phenomena; a zoned crystallisation going on amidst 
the cemented fragments partly altering the struc¬ 
ture those fragments themselves, and subject to 
continual change, either in the intensity^f its own 
power, or in the nature sof the materials submitted 
to it;—so that, at one time, gravity acts upon them, 
and disposes then* in horizontal layers, or causes 
them to droop in stalactit;^s; and at another, gravity 
t» entirely de^ed, and the substances in solution are 
crystallised in bands of equal thickness on every side 

A 

of the* cell. It would require a course oi» lectures 
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longer than | these, (l|have a great mind,—you 
have bfhaved iSO sauci^—to stay and give them) 
to describe to you thi phenomena of this kind, 
*in agates and chalcedonies only ;—nay, there is 'zf 
single sarcophagus in the British Museum, covered 
with grand sculpture of the i8th dynasty, which 
contains in the magnificent breccia (agates Aid 
jaspers imbedded in porphyry), out of which it is 
hewn, material for the thought of years ; and record 
of the earth-sorrow of ages, in comparison with the 
duration of which, the Egyptian letters tell us but 
the history of the evening and mornfng of a daj. 

102 . Agates, I think, of all stones, confess most of 
their past history; but all crystallisation gpes on 
under, and partly records, circumstances of this kind— 
circumstances of infinite variety, but always involving 
difficulty, interruption, and change of condition at 
different times. Observe, first, you have the whole 
mass of the rock in motion, either contractin^^tself, 
and so gradually widening the cracks; or being 
compressed, and thereby closing them, and crushing 
their edges;—and, if one part of its substance be 
softer, at the given temperature,* than another, pro¬ 
bably squeezing that softer substance out into the 
veins. Then the veins themselves, i\ben the ro^ 
leaves them open by its contraction, act with various 
power of suction upon its substance ;—by cdpiliaiy 
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attragtiOQ when they are fin|)—by thatj of pure va¬ 
cuity when they are larger, cr by changes in ((he con¬ 
stitution and condensation of the mixed gases with 
^hich they have been originally filled. Those gases > 
themselves may be supplied in all variation of volume 
and power from below; or, slowly, by the decomposi¬ 
tion of the rocks themselves : and, at changing tem¬ 
peratures, must exert relatively changing forces of 
decomposition and combination on the walls of the 
veins they fill; while water, at every degree of heat 
and pressure, (from beds of everlasting ice, alternate 
with f liffs of native rock, to volumes of red hot, or 
white hot, steam) congeals, and drips, and thfobs, 
and thfills, from crag to crag ; and breathes from 
pulse to pulse of foaming or fiery arteries, whose 
beating is felt through chains of the great islands of 
the Indian seas, as your own pulses lift your bracelets, 
and makes whole kingdoms of the world quiver in 
deadly Earthquake, as if they were light ^as aspen 
leaves. And, remember, the poor little crystals have 
to live their lives, and mind their own affairs, in the 
midst of all this, as best they may. They are 
wonderfully like huAian creatures,—forget all that is 
going on if they don't see 4 t, however dreadful; and 
norer think what is to happen to-morrow. They are 
■spiteful or loving, and indolent or painstaking, and 
orderly or licentious, with no thought whatev^ of tho 
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lava or the f^Dod which |)ay break over them any day^ 
and ev^orate them ^np air bubbles, or wash them 
into a solution of salts. \ And you may look at themi 
once understanding the surrounding conditions 
their fatet with an endless interest You will see 

7 ^ 

crowds of unfortunate little crystals, who have been 
forced to constitute themselves in a hurry, their dis¬ 
solving element being fiercely scorched away j you 
will see them doing their best, bright and* numberless, 
but tiny. Then you will find indulged crystals, w£o 
have had centuries to form themselves in, and have 
changed their mind and ways continually; andl have 
beea tired, and taken heart again ; and have been sick, 
and got well again ; and thought they woul^ try a 
different diet, and then thought better of it; and made 
but a poor use of their advantages, after all. And 
others you will see, who have begun life as wicked 
crystals ; and then have been impressed by alarming 
circumstances, and have become converted -ifJystals, 
and behaved amazingly for a little while, and fallen 
away again, and ended, but discreditably, perhaps 
even in decomposition ; so that one doesn’t know what 
will become of them. And sometimes you will see 
deceitful crystals, that look as soft as velvet, and are 
deadly to all near them ; and sometimes you willeee ' 
deceitful crystals, that seem flint-edged, like our lidlet) 
quartz-erys;tal of a housekeeper here, (hush I Dcarat) 
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and .are endlessly gentle andltrue where^r gentleness 

and truth are needed. Andiscimetimes you «vill see 

little child-crystals put to sclfool like school-girls, and 

* 

^ade to stand in rows ; and taken the greatest care 
of, and taught how to hold themselves up, and 
behave : and sometimes you will see unhappy little 
chi!d-crystals left to lie about in the dirt, and pick 
up their living, and learn manners, where they can. 
And sometimes you will see fat crystals eating up 
thin ones, like great capitalists and little labourers ; 
and politico-economic crystals teaching the stupid 
ones liow to eat each other, and cheat each other; 
and foolish crystals getting in the way of ^ise 
ones; and impatient crystals spoiling the plans of 
patient ones, irreparably ; just as things go on in 
the world. And sometimes you may see hypocritical 
crystals taking the shape of others, though they are 
* nothing like in their minds; and vampire crystals 
^eating ^ut the hearts of others; afid hermit-crab 
crystals living in the shells of others; and parasite 
crystals living on the means of others ; and courtier 
crystals glittering in attendance upon others; and all 
these, besides the t!Wo great companies of war and 
peace, who ally themselves^ resolutely to attack, or 
re^lutely to defend. And for the close, you see the 
abroad shadow and deadly force of inevitable fate, 
above all this \ you see the multitudes of 'crystals' 
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whose time t^ias come ; ^ot a set time, as with us, but 
yet a^.tSme, sooner oi'’l£/;er, when they all must give 
up their crystal ghosts when the strength by which 
they grew, and the strength given them to breathdf 
pass away from them; and they fail, and are con¬ 
sumed, and vanish away : and another generation is 
brought to life, framed out of their ashes. 

• 103. Mary. It is very terrible. Is it not the 

complete fulfilment, down into the very dust, of that 
verse: ‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain *} 

L. I do not know that it is in pain, Mafy: at 
least, the evidence tends to show that there is much 
more pleasure than pain, as soon as sensation 
becomes possible. 

Lucilla. But then, surely, if we. are told that 
it is pain, it must be pain } 

L. Yes ; if we are told ; and told in the way you* 
mean, Lpcilla ; but nothing is said of thef^ropor- 
tion to pleasure. Unmitigated pain would kill any 
of us in a few hours ; pain equal to our pleasures 
would make us loathe life; the word itself cannot 
be applied to the lower conditions of matter, in its 
ordinary sense. But wart till to-morrow to ask me 
about this. To-morrow is to be kept for questiGtts 
and difficulties ; let os keep to the plain facts to-dayi(> 
There is yet one group of facts connected with this 
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rendiflg df the rocks, whichfl especialy want you 
to notice. You know, wheri ^ou have mended a 
very old dress, quite meritoriously, till it won’t mend 


any more- 

Egypt [interrupting. Could not you sometimes 
take gentlemen’s work to illustrate by ? 

L. Gentlemen’s work is rarely so useful as yours, 
Egypt; and^ when it is u^ful, girls cannot easily 
uQilerstand it. 

Dora. 1 am sure we should understand it better 
than gentlemen understand about sewing. 

L. My dear, I hope I always speak modestly, 
and under correction, when I touch upon matters 
of the Rind too high for me ; and besides, I never 
intend to speak otherwise than respectfully of sew- 
ing;—though you always seem to think I am 
laughing at you. In all seriousness, illustrations 
from sewing are those which Neith likes me best 
-to use; and which young ladies ought to like every- 
body to use. What do you think the beautiful word 

* wife * comes from } ' 

Dora [tossing her head). I don’t think it is a 
particularly beautiful word. 

L, Perhaps not. At your ages you may think 

* bride ’ sounds* better; but wife’s the word for wear, 
depend upon it. It is the great word in whjch the 
^glish and Latin languages conquer the dPrenth 
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and the G^ek. 1 h<^ the French will some day 
get fa* word for it/ y 5 t, instead of their dreadful 
* femme.* But what do yoy think it comes from ? 

Dor>^ I never did think about it. 

L. Nor you, Sibyl ? 


Sibyl. No ; I thought it was Saxon, and stopped 
there. 


L. Yes ; but the gftat good of Sa,xon words is, 
that they usually do mean something. Wife megms 
* weaver.’ You have all the right to call yourselves 
little ‘ housewives,’ when you sew neatly. 

Dora. But I don’t think we want to cail our¬ 
selves ‘ little housewives.’ 


L. You must either be house-Wives, die house- 
Moths; remember that. In the deep sense, you 
must either weave men's fortunes, 'and embroider 
them; or feed upon, and bring them to decay. 
You had better let me keep my sewing illustration, 
and help me out with it. 

Dora. Well, we’ll hear it, under prote^st. 

L. You have heard it before ; but with reference 
to other matters. When it is said, ‘ no man putteth a 
piece of new cloth on an old garment, else it taketh 
fromT the old,’ does it not mean that the new piece 
tears the old one away at the sewn ddge ? 

Dora. Yes; certainly. 

i And when you mend a decayed stuff wifh 
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strong thread, does not the Irhole edge} cotnf^ away 
sometimes, when it tears again } 

Dora. Yes ; and tijen it is of no use to mend 

any more. 

104. L. Well, the rocks don’t seem to think that; 
but the same thing happens to them continually. 1 
told you they were full of rents, or veins. Large 
masses of rock are sometimes as full of veins as 
ypur hand is ; and of veins nearly as fine; (only 
you know a rock vein does not mean a tube, but 
a crack or cleft). Now these clefts are mended, 
usually, with the strongest material the rock can 
find ; and often literally with threads ; for •the 
graduaMy opening rent seems to draw the substance 
it is filled with into fibres, which cross from one side 
of*it to the other, and are partly crystalline ; so that, 
when the crystals become distinct, the fissure has often 
exactly the look of a tear, brought together with 
.strong c?oss stitches. Now^when this is ympletely 
done, and all has been fastened and' made firm, 
perhaps some new change of temperature may occur, 
and the rock begin to contract again. Then the old 
' vein must open wider ; or else another open elsewhere. 
If the old vein widen, it do so at its centre ; but 
it instantly happens, with well-filled veins, that the 
• cross stitches are too strong to break : the walls of the 
vein, instead, are tom away by them ; and ^another ^ 
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little si^pplet^^entary veiO—often three or four succes- 

sivelyj^-will be thus '.brj.iied at the side of the first. 

Mary. That is reaily very much like our work. 
But what do the mountains use to sew with ? 

L. Quartz, whenever they can get it; pure lime¬ 
stones are obliged to be content with carbonate of 
lime; but most mixed rocks can find some quartz 
for themselves. Here is, a piece of black slate from 
the Buet: it looks merely like dry dark mud ;—you 
could not think there was any quartz in it; but, you 
see, its rents are all stitched together with beautiful 
white thread, which is the purest quartz, so^** close 
drawn that you can break it like flint, in the mass ; 
but, where it has been exposed to the weather, the 
fine fibrous structure is shown : and, more than that, 
you see the threads have been all twisted and pulled 
aside, this way and the other, by the warpings and 
shifting of the sides of the vein as it widened. 

105. Mary. It is wonderful I But is thSl going^ 
on still? Arc the mountains being torn and sewn 
together again at this moment ? 

L. Yes, certainly, my dear : but I think, just as 
certainly (though geologists difier on this matter), . 
not with the violence, or on the scale, of their 
ancient ruin and renewal. All things seem to^be 
tending towards a condition of at least temporary* 
rest; Rnd that groaning and travaiUng of 
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creation, as, assuredly, not Ivholly in pain, is not, 
in the full sense, * until now/l 
V Mary. 1 want so much to ask you about that! 

Sibyl. Yes; and we all want to ask you about 
a great many other things besides. , * 

L. It seems to me that you have got quite as 
many new ideas as are good for any of you at 
present: and I should notjike to burden you with 
i^ore ; but I must see that those you have arc 
clear, if I can make them so ; so we will have one 
more talk for answer of questions, mainly. Think 
over •all the ground, and make your difficulties 
thoroughly presentable. Then well see whal? we 
can make of them. 

Dora. They shall all be dressed in their very 
b^t ;* and curtsey as they come in. 

L. No, no, Dora ; no curtseys, if you please. 1 
had enough of them the day you all took a fit of 
reveren?^, and curtsied me out of the roonrL 

Dora. But, you know, we cured ouiselves of the 
fault, at once, by that fit. We have never been the 
least respectful since. And the difficulties will only 
curtsey themselves out of the room, I hope ;—come 
in at one door—vanish at^he other. 

*L. What h pleasant world it would be, if all its 
difficulties were taught to behave so 1 However, 
one can generally make something, or (better still). 
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nothing, or sp least less,( of them, if they thoroughly 
know, their own and your difficulties—I 

must say that for you, children,—generally do know 
their own minds, as you do yourselves. • 

Dora. That is very kindly said for us. Some 
people would not allow so much as that girls had 
any minds to know. 

L. They will at leastf admit you have minds to 
change, Dora. 

Mary. You might have left us the last speecii, 
without a retouch. But we’ll put our little minds, 
such as they are, in the best trim we can, fir to- 
morJow. 
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LECTURE X. 


THE CRYSTAL REST. 

Evening. The fireside. L’s armchair in the 
com/orkiblest corner. 

I06. L. (fierceivi'i^g^ various arrangements being 
mad% of footstool^ cushion, screen^ and the like). Yes, 
/es, it's all very fine; and I am to vSit here t0 be 
asked questions till supper^time, am 1 ? 

Dora. I don’t think you can have any supper 
tcfsnijjht:—weVe got so much to ask. 

Lily. Oh, Miss Dora! We can fetch it him 
here, you know, so nicely I 

L. ^es, Lily, that will be pleasant, with com¬ 
petitive examination going on over one’s plate; the 
competition being among the examiners. Really, 
now that 1 know what teasing things girls are, 
I don’t so much vt^onder that people used to put 
up patiently with the drtigons who took them for 
supper. But J can’t help myself, I suppose ;—no 
»thanks to St. George. Ask away, children, and I'll 
answer as civilly as mav be. 
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Dora. )Ve don’t sA much care about being an¬ 
swered civilly, as ab6ut not being asked things back 
again. 

L. ‘Ayez seulement la patience que ]e pare.*’’ 
There shall be no requitals. 

Dora. Well, then, first of all—What shall we 
ask first, Mary ^ ' 

Mary. It does not* matter. I think all the 

4 

questions come into one, at last, nearly. 

Dora. You know, you always talk as if the 
crystals were alive ; and we never understand how 
much you are in play, and how much in eilrnest. 
Thac’s the first thing. 

L. Neither do I understand, myself, my dear, 
how much I am in earnest The stones puzzle me 
as much as I puzzle you. They look as if tfiey 
were alive, and make me speak as if they were ; and 
I do not in the least know how much truth there 
is in the ^ appearance. I’m not to ask thif!gs back, 
again to-night, but all questions of this sort lead 
necessarily to the one main question, which we 
asked, before, in vain, ‘ What is it to be alive ? ’ 

Dora. Yes ; but we want to come back to that: 
for we’ve been reading Scientific books about the 
* conservation of forces,’ and it seemtf all so gradS, 
and wonderful; and the experiments are so pretty 
and 1 Suppose it must be all right: but then the 
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books never speak as if tlilre were any such thing 
‘ life/ 4 ' • 

L. They mostly omit that part of the subject, 
•certainly, Dora : but they are beautifully right as far 
as they go : ^and life is not a convenient element to 
deal with. They seem to have been getting some 
o^it into and out of bottles, in their ‘ ozone * and 
‘ antizone’^lately: but they still know little of it; 
^nd, certainly, I know less. 

Dora. You promised not to be provoking, to¬ 
night 

ily. L. Wait a* minute. Though, quite truly, I 
know less of the secrets of life than the philosophers 
do, I ^et know one corner of ground on which we 
artists can stand, literally as * Life Guards' at bay, as 
steadily as the Guards at Inkermann ; however 
hard the philosophers push. And you may stand 
with us, if once you learn to draw nicely. 

DokA. Fm sure we are all trying! but tell us 

where we may stand. * 

L. You may always stand by Form, against Force. 
To a painter the essential character of anything is the 
form of it; and thfc philosophers cannot touch that. 
They come and tell yoti> for instance, that there is 
« much heak or motion, or calorific energy, (or what¬ 
ever else they like to call it) in a tea-kettle as in a 
Giereagle. Very good; that is so; and k is very 
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interesting. '^It require/ just as much heat as will 
boil the' kettle, to take the Gier-eagle up to his nest; 
and as much more to brings him down again on a 
hare or a partridge. But we painters, acknowledg-' 
ing the equality and similarity of the kettle and the 
bird in all scientific respects, attach, for our part, 
our principal interest to the difference in their forms. 
For us, the primarily cognisable facts, ^ in the two 
things, are, that the kettle has a spout, and the . eagle 
a beak; the one a hd on its back, the other a pair of 
wings;—not to speak of the disJ:inction also of voli¬ 
tion, which the philosophers may properly call ni&rely 
a fofm or mode of force;—but then, to an artist, the 
form, or mode, is the gist of the business. Thfe kettle 
chooses to sit still on the hob ; the eagle to recline 
on the air. It is the fact of the choice, not the equal 
degree of temperature in the fulfilment of it, which 
appears to us the more interesting circumstance ;— 
though thp other is very interesting too. Exceed-r 
ingly so ! Don't laugh, children ; the philosophers 
have been doing quite splendid work lately, in their 
own way : especially, the transformation of force into 
light is a great piece of systematised discovery ; 
and this notion about thd sun’s being supplied with 
his flame by ceaseless meteoric hail "is grand, aSd 
looks very likely to be true. Of course, it is only the * 
old gun|ock,^—flint and steel,—on a large scale : blit 
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the cH’der and majesty of it^are sublinje. Still, we 
sculptors and painters care lit^e*about it. ^ It is very 
fine,^ we say, ‘ and very usefuf| this knocking the light 
•out of the sun, or into it, by an eternal cataract of 

* planets. But you may hail away, so, for ever, and 

* you will not knock out what we can. Here is a bit 
‘ of^silver, not the size of half-a-crown, on which, with 


‘ a single hammer stroke, ®ne of us, two thousand 
odd years ago, hit out the head of the Apollo 
‘ of Clazomenae, It is merely 3 matter of form; 


‘ but if any of you^ philosophers, with your 
‘ plarittary system to hammer with, can hit 01 


ir whole 
out such 


‘ another bit of silver as this,—we will take ofT'our 


* hats t§ you. For the present, we keep them on.’ 

108. Mary. Yes, I understand ; and that is nice; 
bilt I don’t think we shall any of us like having only 
form to depend upon. 

L. It was not neglected in the making of Eve, 
jny deaV.^ 

Mary. It does not seem *\o separate ,us from the 
dust of the ground. It is that breathing of the life 
which we want to understand. 

L. So you shoufd : but hold fast to the form, and 
defend that first, as disfihguished from the mere 
tr^sition of forces. Discern the moulding hand of 
^the potter commanding the clay, from his merely 
beating foot, as it turns the wheel. If you ^an find 
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incense, in vase, afterwards,—well: but it is curi¬ 

ous hc/w far mere forjiQ will carry you ahead of the 
philosophers. For instance, with regard to the most 
interesting of all their modes of force—light;—they 
never consider how far the existence of it depends on 
the putting of certain vitreous and nervous substances 
into the formal arrangement which vve call an eye. 
The German philosophers began the attack, long ago, 
on the other side, by telling us there was no such 
thing as light at'^ all, unless we chose to see it: 
now, German and English, both, Have reversed their 
engines, and insist that light would be exactly thf 
saitVe light that it is, though nobody could ever see it 
The fact being that the force must be there,, and the 
eyes there ; and * light ’ means the effect of the one ot 
the other ;—and perhaps, also—(Plato saw fartne? 
into that mystery than any one has since, that I 
know of),—on something a little way within the 
eyes ; bi^t we may stand quite safe, clo^fc bfe..ind 
the retina; and defy the philosophers. 

Sibyl. But I don’t care so much about defying, 
the philosophers, if only one could get a clear idea 
of life, or soul, for one’s self. 

L. Well, Sibyl, you used to know more about it, 
in that cave of yours, than any of us. 1 was jast 
going to ask you about inspiration, and the golden^ 
bQug^,^nd the like; only 1 remembered 1 was not to 
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ask anything. But, will nit you, at least, tell us 
whether the ideas of Life, as the power of tputting 
things together, or ‘ making '^them ; and of Death, as 
<the power of pushing things separate, or * unmaking * 
them, may not be very simply held in balance against 
each other ? 


ISiBYJ.. No, T am not in my cave to-night ; and 
cannot tell you anything. 

T09. L. I think they may. Modern Philosophy is a 
great separator; it is little moiip than the expan¬ 
sion of Moliere’s great sentence, ‘ II s’ensuit de la, 
que jout ce qu*il y^a de beau est dans les diction- 
laires ; il n’y a quo les mots qui sont transposes.* 
But wjien you used to be in your cave, Sibyl, 
and to be inspired, there was, (and there remains 
still in some small measure) beyond the merely 
formative and sustaining power, another, which we 
painters call * passion ’—I don't know what the 
philoso^ers call it; we know it makes people red, 
or white ; and therefore it nlust be somqtjfing, itself; 
.and perhaps it is the most truly ‘ poetic * or 
* making ’ force of all, creating a world of its own 
out of a glance, or ft sigh : and the want of passibn 
is perhaps the truest deor ‘ unmaking * of every* . 
tUng;—even.of stones. By the way, you were 
all reading about that ascent of the Aiguille Verte, 
the other day ? • 
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SlBYl,. Because you^ad told us it was so difficult, 
you thought it could ViQt be ascended. 

L. Yes ; I believed the Aiguille Verte would 
have held its own. But do you recollect what on€‘ 
of the climbers exclaimed, when he first felt sure of* 

I 

reaching the summit ? 

Sibyl. Yes, it was, * Oh, Aiguille Verte, vous 
^tes morte, vous etes nu 5 >rte ! ’ ^ 

L. That was true instinct Real philosophic^ 
joy. Now can you at all fancy the difference 
between that feeling of triumph in a mountain's 
death ; and the exultation of your beloved pcit, in 
its IKie— 

‘ Quantus Athos, aut quantiis Eryx, ant ipse coruscis 
Quum frtimit ilicibiis, quantus, gaudctquc nivali 
Vertice, sc attollens pater Apenninus ad auras ’ ? 

' Dora. You must translate for us mere house¬ 
keepers, please ;—whatever the cave-keeiJ6rs may; 
know about it. 

Mary. Will Dryden do ? 

L. No. Dryden is a far way worse than no¬ 
thing, and nobody will * do.* You can*t translate it. 
But this is all you need kiiow, that the lines are fulf 
of a passionate sense of the Apennines*^fatherhood,iir 
protecting power, over Italy ; and of sympathy with * 
their jo>^in their snowy strength in heaven ; and with 
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tile {jime joy, shuddering Arough alljthe leaves ot 
their forests. 


' 110. Mary. Yes, that is a difference indeed! but 
<»then, you know, one can't help feeling that it is ^ 
„ fanciful. It is very delightful to imagine the moun¬ 
tains to be alive; but then ,—are they alive ? 

It seems to me, on the whole, Mary, that the 
feelings of the purest and^most mightily passioned 
human souls are likely to be the truest. Not, indeed, 
if they do not desire to know^he truth, or blind 


themselves to it that they may please themselves with 
passijpn ; for then thCy are no longer pure : but if, con¬ 


tinually seeking and accepting the truth as far aS it is 


discernible, they trust their Maker for the integrity of 
the instincts He has gifted them with, and rest in the 
sdnse of a higher truth which they cannot demonstrate, 
I think they will be most in the right, so. 

Dora aftd Jessie {clapping their hands). Then 
we really may believe that the mountains are living ? 

L. You may at least earn^jstly belief, that the 
presence of the spirit which culminates in your own 
life, shows itself in dawning, wherever the dust of 
the earth begins to assume any orderly and lovely 
state. You will find it^hipossible to separate this 
idea of gradated manifestation from that of the vital 
* power. Things are not either wholly alive, or wholly 
dead., They are less or more alive. Take thefnearesi, 
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most easily e^xamined initance—the life of a ilow^. 

Notice ^hat a differeift degree and kind of life there 

c 

is in the calyx and the corolla. The calyx is nothing 

but the swaddling clothes of the flower ; the child-* 
« 

blossom is bound up in it, hand and foot; guarded in, 
it, restrained by it, till the time of birth. The shell 
is hardly more subordinate to the germ in the e^g, 
than the calyx to the blosnom. It bursts at last; but 
it never lives as the corolla does. It may fall at the 
moment its task is flilfilled, as in the poppy ; or wither 
gradually, as in the buttercup ; or persist in a ligneous 
apathy, after the flower is dead, as in the rosi; or 
harnfionise itself so as to share in the aspect of the 
real flower, as in the lily ; but it never shares in the 
corolla’s bright passion of life. And the gradations 
which thus exist between the different members bf 
organic creatures, exist no less between the different 
ranges of organism. We know no higher or more 
energetic ^ife than our own ; but there seeiffS to me^ 
this great %ood in the idea of gradation of life—it 
admits the idea of a life above us, in other creatures, 
as much nobler than ours, as ours is nobler than that 
of the dust. ^ 

III. Mary. 1 am glad'you have said that; for 1 
know Violet and Lucilla and May want to ask you 
something; indeed, we all do; only you frightened • 
Violet s]p^ about the ant*hill, that she can’t say a wprd;. 
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and May is afraid of yourte&ing her, too < but 1 know 
they are wondering why you.aJ’e always telling them 
about heathen gods and goddesses, as if you half 
believed in them ; and you represent them as good ;« 
and then we see there is really a kind of truth in the 
stories about them ; and we are all puzzled : and, in 
thfs, we cannot even make our difficulty quite clear 


to ourselves ;—it would be«uch a long confused ques¬ 
tion, if we could ask you all we should like to know. 

L. Nor is it any wonder, Mal^ ; for this is indeed 
the longest, and the most wildly confused question 
that* reason can deal with; but I will try to give 
you, quickly, a few clear ideas about the heftthen 
gods, which you may follow out afterwards, as your 
knowledge increases. 

Every heathen conception of deity in which 
you are likely to be interested, has three distinct 
characters:— 

I . It%as a physical character. It represents some 
of the great powers or obje& of natufc—sun or 
moon, or heaven, or the winds, or the sea. And 
the fables first related about each deity represent, 
figuratively, the aefion of the natural power which it 
represents; such as th'^ising and setting of the 
^n, the tides of the sea, and so on. 

II. It has an ethiqal character, and represents, 
in its history, the moral dealings of God >^th 
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Thus Apollo* is first, physically, the sun contending 
with darkness ; but irfoigally, the power of divine life 
contending with corruption. ^ Athena is, physically, 
the air; morally, the breathing of the divine spirit* 
of wisdom! Neptune is, physically, the sea ; morally, 
the supreme power of agitating passion ; and so on. 

ni. It has, at last, a personal character; and 
is realised in the minds of its worshippers as a 
living spirit, with whom men may speak face tg^ 
face, as a man 4>«Sks to his friend. 

112 . Now it is impossible to define exactly how 
far, at any period of a national religion, these three 
ideas»are mingled ; or how far one prevails over the 
other. Each enquirer usually takes up one of these 
ideas, and pursues it, to the exclusion of the others; 
no impartial efforts seem to have been made to discern 
the real state of the heathen imagination in its suc¬ 
cessive phases. For the question is not at all what 
a mytholoeical figure meant in its origin ; Bht what 
it became ifc each subsequent mental development of 
the nation inheriting the thought. Exactly in pro- 
^ portion to the mental and moral insight of any race, 
its mythological figures mean more to it, and be¬ 
come more real. An earl^and savage race means 
nothing more, (because it has nothing ntore to mean^ 
by its Apollo, than the sun ; while a cultivated Gkeek 
means e^r}' operation of divine intellect and justice* 
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The Neith^ of Egypt, meanf, physicall^, little more 
than the blue of the air ; but; the Greek, in acclimate 
of alternate storm and. calm, represented the wild 
fringes of the storm-cfoud by the serpents of her • 
'aegis ; ahd the lightning and cold of tlie highest 
thunder-clouds, by the Gorgon on her shield: while 
morally, the same types represented to him the mys¬ 
tery and changeful terror knowledge, as her spear 
and helm its ruling and defensive power. And no 
study can be more interesting, ol^ifiore useful to you, 
than that of the different meanings which have been 
creati^d by great nations, and great poets, out of 
m5d:hological figures given them, at first, in ^tter 
simpHoity. But when we approach them in their 
third, or personal, character (and, for its power over 
the whole national mind, this is far the leading one), 
we are met at once by questions which may well put 
all of you at pause. Were they idly imagined to be 
^real beifl^s ? and did they so usurp the place of the 
true God ? Or were they actually resw beings,— 
evil spirits,—leading men away from the true God ? 
Or is it conceivable that they might have been real 
beings,—good spirife,—entrusted with some message 
from the true God ? T^Sfee were the questions you 
vninted to ask*; were they not, Lucilla } 

’ Lucilla, Yes, indeed. - , 

; 113. L. Well, Lucilla, the answer wih mucj 
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upon the clearness of yo6r faith in the personality of 
the spirits w i^ich are ‘described in the book of youi; 
own religion ;—their personality, observe, as dis¬ 
tinguished from merely symbolical visions. Foi® 
instance, when Jeremiah has the vision of the 
seething pot with its mouth to the north, you 
know that this which he sees is not a real thing; 
but merely a significan1» dream. AIsq^ when Ze- 
chariah sees the speckled horses among the myrtle 
trees in the bottdffi, you still may suppose the 
vision symbolical;—you do nc^ think of them as 
real spirits, like Pegasus, seen iif the form of hirses. 
But *when you are told of the four riders in the 
Apocalypse, a distinct sense of personality begins to 
force itself upon you. And though you might, in a 
dull temper, think that (for one instance of all) tfie 
fourth rider on the pale horse was merely a symbol 
of the power of death,—in your stronger and more 
earnest moods you will rather conceive of 4 im as a^ 
real and living angel. And when you look back 
from the vision of the Apocalypse to the account of 
the destruction of the Egyptian first-born, and of the 
army of Sennacherib, and ag^in to David’s vision at 
the threshing floor of Ai^unah, the idea of person¬ 
ality in this death-angel becomes entirely defined, 
just as in the appearance of the angels to Abraham,. 
Manoal): or Mary. 
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114, Now, when you have once consented to this 
idea of a personal spirit, must* not tuc 4uestion in¬ 
stantly follow: ‘ Does this spirit exercise its functions 
Inwards one race of men‘only, or towards all men? 
Was it an angel of death to the Jew only, or to 
the Gentile also ? ’ You find a certain Divine agency 
made visible to a King of Israel, as an armed 
angel, executing vengeance of which one special 
jprpose was to lower his kingly pride. You find 
another (or perhaps the sai?fe) agency, made 
visible to a Christian prophet as an angel standing 
in tlte sun, calling^ to the birds that fly under 
heaven to come, that they may eat the fieA of 
kings. Is there anything impious in the thought that 
the same agency might have been expressed to a 
Grreek king, or Greek seer, by similar visions ?—that 
this figure, standing in the sun, and armed with the 
sword, or the bow (whose arrows were drunk with 
Jjlood), 3 fhd exercising especially its power in the 
humiliation of the proud, might, at flrst,Aiave been 
called only ‘ Destroyer,^ and afterwards, as the light^ 
or sun, of justice, was recognised in the chastisement, 
called also, ‘ Physician *,^r * Healer * ? If you feel 
hesitation in admitting Ihe possibility of such a 
fi&nifestation,*I believe you will find it is caused, 
partly indeed by such trivial things as the difference 
to your ear between Greek and English term^; but* 
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far more, by uncertainty in your own mind ^specting 

the nature and truth* q( the visions spoken of in the 

I 

Bible. Have any ot you intently examined the 
nature of your belief in them ? You, for instanc#, 
Lucilla, *who think often, and seriously, of such 
things 7 

Lucilla. No; I never could tell what to believe 
about them. I know t^iey must be true in some 
way or other ; and I like reading about them. 

L. Yes; and like reading about them too, 
Lucilla; as I like reading other grand poetry. But, 
surely, we ought both to do more than like it? • Will 
Godf be satisfied with us, think you, if we read His 
words, merely for the sake of an entirely meaningless 
poetical sensation ? 

115- Lucilla. But do not the people who give 
themselves to seek out the meaning of these things, 
often get very strange, and extravagant ? 

L, More than that, Lucilla. They ofteip go mad 
That abail^onment of the mind to religious theory, oi 
contemplation, is the very thing I have been pleading 
'with you against. I never said you should set your- 
seTf to discover the meanings*: but you should 
take careful pains to untterstand them, so far as 
they are clear; and you should always accuratdj 
ascertain the state of your mind about them 
1 virstnt ^ou never to read merely for the pleasure 
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of. fancy ;—still less as a Ihormal reliVtous duty ; 
(else you might as well take to repeating Paters at 
once ; for it is surely wjser to repeat one thing we 
understand, than read a thousand which we cannot). 

Either, therefore, acknowledge the passages to be, for 

> 

the present, unintelligible to you ; or else determine 
the sense in which you at present receive them ; 
or, at all events, the different senses between which 
^u clearly see that you must choose. Make cither 
your belief, or your difficulty, defiSftc ; but do not go 
^on, all through your, life, believing nothing intel¬ 
ligently, and yet suj^posing that your having read 
the words of a divine book must give you *the 
right toi despise every religion but your own. I 
assure you, strange as it may seem, our scorn 
of*Greek tradition depends, not on our belief, 
but our disbelief, of our own traditions. We 
have, as yet, no sufficient clue to the meaning 
either'•but you will always find that in pro¬ 
portion to the earnestness of our ownMaith, its 
tendency to accept a spiritual personality increases: 
and that the most vital and beautiful Christisg^ 
temp^ rests joyfully in it^onviction of the multitu¬ 
dinous ministry of living %gels, infinitely varied in 
railk and powd*. You all know one expression of 
the purest and happiest form of such faith, as it exists 
in' modern times, in Richter's lovely illustrations ol 
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the Lord*s J^rayer. T^e real and living death angel 
girt a^ a pilgrim for journey, and softly crowned with 
flowers, beckons at the dying mother’s door; child- 
angels sit talking face to face with mortal childrdh, 
among the flowers ;—hold them by tjieir little coatsi 
lest they fall on the stairs ;—whisper drean^ of 
heaven to them, leaning over their pillows; carry 
the sound of the church bells for thei^ far through 
the air ; and, even descending lower in service, 
little cups with hdRey to hold out to the weary bee. 
By the way, Lily, did you tpll the other children 
that story about your little s\ster, and Alioe, and 
the* sea ? 

II6 . Lily. 1 told it to Alice, and to Miss Dora. 

I don’t think I did to anybody else. 1 thought it 
wasn’t worth. 

L. We shall think it worth a great deal now, 
Lily, if you will tell it us. How old is Dotty, again.? 
I forget 

Lily, v She is not quite three ; but she has such 
odd little old ways, sometimes. 

^ L. And she is very fond of Alice } 

Lily. Yes; Alice wa^so good to her always! 

L. ' And so when AliSe went away ? 

Lily. Oh, it was nothing, yoif know, to tell 
about; only it was strange at the time. 

L* VWellbut 1 want you to tell it 
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Lily. The morning after^Alice had gone, Dotty 
was very sad and restless wheti she gSt up, and 
went about, looking into all the corners, as if she 
cOuld find Alice in them, and at last she came to 
me, and said,^Ts Alie gone over Ihe greit sea?’ 
And I said, ‘ Yes, she is gone over the great, deep 
sea, but she will come back again some day/ Then 
Dotty looked round the roonj ; and 1 had just poured 
jgme water out into the basin ; and Dotty ran to it, 
and got up on a chair, and da$he(!Nier hands through 
^ the water, again and again ; and cried, * Oh, deep, 
deep sea ! send littl^Alie back to me/ 

L. Isn’t that pretty, children ? There’s a dear 
little hoathen for you ! The whole heart of Greek 
mythology is in that; the idea of a personal being 
in* the elemental power ;—of its being moved by 
prayer; and of its presence everywhere, making the 
broken diffusion of the element sacred. 

^ 117. N^, remember, the measure in which we 
may permit ourselves to think of this tj^sted and 
adored personality, in Greek, or in any other, my-* 
thology, as conceivably a shadow of truth, will de¬ 
pend on the degre^ in which we hold the Greelcs, 
or other great nations, e^hil or inferior, in privilege 
aifd character, •to the Jews, or to ourselves. If we 
'believe that the great Father would use the imagi* 
nation of the Jew as an instrument by which |o exalt 
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and lead him ; but tfte imagination of the Greek 
only to degrade and ^nislead him ; if we can suppose 
that real angels were sent to minister to the Jews and 
to punish them; but no angels, or only mocking 


spectra of angels, or even devils in,the shapes of 
angels, to lead Lycurgus and Leonidas from desolate 
cradle to hopeless grave :—and if we can think that 
it was only the influence of spectres, or,the teaching 
of demons, which issued in the making of moth^gg 
like Cornelia, and^f sons like Cleobis and Bito, we 
may, of course, reject the heathen Mythology in 
our privileged scorn: but, at le'ast, we are botfnd to 
exafnine strictly by what faults of our own it has 
come to pass, that the ministry of real angelj> among 
ourselves is occasionally so ineffectual, as to end in 


, the production of Cornelias who intrust their chifd- 
jewels to Charlotte Winsors for the better keeping of 
them ; and of sons like that one who, the other day, 
in France, beat his mother to death with a sBck ; aneW 
was brougVt in by the jury, ‘guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances/ 

May. Was that really possible } 

L. Yes, my dear. I not sure that I can lay 
my hand on the reference to it (and I should not 
have said ‘ the other day*—it was a yekr or two agS), 
but you may depend on the fact; and I could give 
you maVy like it, if 1 chose. There w4s a murder 
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dojne in Russia, veiy lately, on a traveller. The 
murderess’s little daughter was m the way, and found 

it out somehow. Her mother killed her, too, and 

• 

put her into the oven. There is a peculiar horror 
about the relations between parent and child, which 
are being now brought about by our variously de¬ 
graded forms of European white slavery. Here is 
one reference, I see, in mj% notes on that story of 
Cleobis and Bito; though I supposed I marked this 
chiefly for its quaintness, and thfr beautifully Chris¬ 
tian names of the sons ; but it is a good instance of 
the p(iwer of the Kiflg of the Valley of Diamonds* 
among us. 

In ‘Qalignani’ of July 21-22, 1862, is reported a 
trial of a farmer’s son in the department of the Yonne. 
TRe father, two years ago, at Malay le Grand, gave 
up his property to his two sons, on condition of being 
maintained by them. Simon fulfilled his agreement, 
but Piern^ would not. The tribunal of Sens con¬ 
demns Pierre to pay eighty-four francs a ^ear to his 
father. Pierre replies, ‘he would rather die than 
pay it’ Actually, returning home, he throws himh 
self into the river, Sndjthe body is not found till 
next day. 

€ iS. Mary, t But—but—I can't tell what you would 

f 


* Note vi. 
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have us think. Do ^ou seriously mean thit the 
Greeks, were better^ than we are; and that their 
gods were real angels f 

L. No, my dear, I mean only that we know, m 
reality, less thdn nothing of the dealings of our 
Maker with our fellow-men ; and can only reason 
or conjecture safely about them, when we have sin¬ 
cerely humble thoughts ^f ourselves and our creeds. 

We owe to the Greeks every noble discipline in 
literature; every rr.Jical principle of art ; and every 
form of convenient beauty in our household furniture 
and daily occupations of life. We are unable^, our- 
selves, to make rational use of half that we have 
received from them : and, of our own, we have ^nothing 
but discoveries in science, and fine mechanical adapta¬ 
tions of the discovered physical powers. On the other 
hand, the vice existing among certain classes, both of 
the rich and poor, in London, Paris, and Vienna, could 
have been conceived by a Spartan or Roman of the 
heroic ag^s only as possible in a Tartarus, where 
fiends were employed to teach, but not to punish, 
crime. It little becomes us to speak contemptuously 
ot' the religion of races to whom we stand in such 
relations; nor do I thinl^ any man of modesty or 
thoughtfulness will ever speak so of any religion^.in 
which God has allowed one good man to die,* 


trusting. 
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« THe more readily we admit^the possibility of our 
own cherished convictions beijtg mixed with eivor, the 
more vital and helpful whatever is right in them will 
ffbcome; and no error is so conclusively fatal as the 
idea tiiat God^will not allow us to err, thou^ He has 
alli^ed all other men to do so. There may be doubt 
of the meaning of other visions; but there is none 
respecting tjiat of the drea«i of St. Peter ; and you 
jnay trust the Rock of the Church's Foundation for 
true interpreting,^when he leartted from it that ‘in 
every nation, he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousitess, is acceptecf with Him.' See that you under- 

4 

stand what that righteousness means; and set fland 
to it sk>utly: you will always measure your neigh¬ 
bours’ creed kindly, in proportion to the substantial 
fruits of your own. Do not think you will ever get 
harm by striving to enter into the faith of others, and 
to sympathise, in imagination, with the guiding princi¬ 
ples of thftir lives. So only can you justly love them, 
or pity them, or praise. By the graciou/ effort you 
will (jjbuble, treble—nay, indefinitely multiply, at once 
the pleasure, the reverence, and the intelligence wi^ 
which you read: and, ^lieve me, it is wiser and 
holier, by the fire of your own faith to kindle the 
aflies of expired religions, than to let your soul 
shiver and stumble among their graves, through the 
gathering darkness, and communicable col^ ^ 

15 
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119. Mary {after some pause). We shall all like 
reading Greek history sp much better after this I but 

Cr 

it has put everything else out of our heads that we 
r wanted to ask. 

L. I can teiryou one of the things ; and I might 
take credit for generosity in telling you ; but I have 
a personal reason—Lucilla’s verse about the creation. 

Dora. Oh, yes—y^; and its * pain together, 
until now.* 

L. ^ I call you t^bk to that, because I must warn 
you against an old error of my own. Somewhere 
in the fourth volume of ‘ Mod<3rn Painters,* i,, said 
that^the earth seemed to have passed through its 
highest state: and that, after ascending by 9 series 
of phases, culminating in its habitation by man, it 
seems to be now gradually becoming less fit for th&t 
• habitation. 

Mary. Yes, I remember. 

L. 1 wrote those passages under a vury bitter^ 
impressionVof the gradual perishing of beauty from 
the loveliest scenes which I knew in the pli^sical 
world ; not in any doubtful way, such as I might 

r'lL 

have attributed to loss of sensatidb in myself—but by 
violent and definite physic^Ti action; such as the Elliug 
up of the Lac de Chdde by landslips from the Rochm 
de$ Fiz;—the narrowing of the Lake Lucerne by the 
gamingVjelta of the stream of the Muqtta-Tlial, wlu^* 
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iii the course of years, will cut the lake into two, as 
that of Brientz has been divided from tlat of Thun ; 
—s^the steady diminishin|f of the glaciers north of the 
Alps, and still more, of the sheets of snow on their 
southern slopp, which supply the refreshing streams 
of J-ombardy;—the equally steady increase of deadly 
maremma round Fisa and Venice; and other such 
phenomena^ quite measuraj;>ly traceable within the 
Hmits even of short life, and unaccompanied, as it 
seemed, by redeejiing or comp3hsatory agencies. I 
am still under the same impression respecting the 
existing phenomena?; but I feel more strongly, every 
day, that no evidence to be collected within hist9rical 
perioda can be accepted as any clue to the great 
tendencies of geologicad change; but that the great 
laws which never fail, and to which all change is 
subordinate, appear such as to accomplish a gradual 
advance to lovelier order, and more calmly, yet 
jnore dee{>ly, animated R^t. Nor has this convic¬ 
tion ever fastened itself upon me morf^ distinctly, 
than/during my endeavour to trace the laws which 
govern the lowly framework of the dust For, through 
the phases of its tr^sition and dissolution, there 
mms to be a continuai'bffort to raise itself into a 
hfgher state; tind a measured gain, through the fierce 
revulsion and slow renewal of the earth’s frame, 10 
beauty, and order, and permanence. .The sdft White 
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sediments of the sea araw themselves, in process 
of time^'into smooth k^iots of sphered symmetry; 
burdened and* strained under increase of pressure, 
they pass into a nascent marble ; scorched by fervent 
heat, they brighten and blanch into the ^nowy rock of 
Paros and Carrara. The dark drift of the inland ri^er, 
or stagnant slime of inland pool and lake, divides, or 
resolves itself as it drie^ into layers o^ its several 
elements ; slowly purifying each by the patient with^^ 
drawal of it from tHI* anarchy of thp mass in which it 
was mingled. Contracted by increasing drought, till 
it must shatter into fragments, it* infuses continually 
a finhr ichor into the opening veins, and finds in its 
weakness the first rudiments of a perfect slirength. 
Rent at last, rock from rock, nay, atom from atom, 
and tormented in lambent fire, it knits, through tlie 
'fusion, the fibres of a perennial endurance; and, 
during countless subsequent centuries, declining, or, 
rather let me say, rising, to repose, finishes thq,* 
infallible iVstre of its crystalline beauty, under har* 
monies of law which are wholly beneficent, b^ause 
wholly inexorable. 

{J'he children seemed pleq,^^d^ but more inclined to 
think over these matters than to talk.) 

12a L. (after giving them a little time). Maiy,^ ^ 
seldom ask you to read anything out of books of ; 

but therti is a passage about the Law of Help; which 





Cfys^l 


Rsst. 




want you to read to the childf|n now, because it is of 
no use merely to put it in otjjer words for th^fn. You 
know the place I mean^ do not you ?« 

• Mary, Yes {^presently finding it) ; where shall I • 
begin ? 

Here; but the elder ones had better look after- 
wards at the piece which comes just before this. 

Mary (reads ): 

*A pure or lioly state of anything is that in which all its 
parts are helpful or c^sistent. The hipest and first law of the 
universe, and the other name of life, is, therefore, " help.” The 
other name of death is "reparation.” Government and co-opera¬ 
tion are in all things, and eternally, the laws of life. Ajjarchy 
and competition, eternally, and in all things, the laws of 
death. 

* Perhaps the best, though the most familiar, example we could 
take of the nature and power of consistence, will be that of the 
possible changes in the dust we tread on. 

* Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at a more 
absolute type of impurity, than , the mud or slime of a damp 
oveiM;rodd<iii path, in the outslfifts of a manufacturing town. 1 
^o not say mud of the road, because that is mix^ with animal 
refuses but take merely an ounce or two of the blackest slime 
of a bfaten footpath, on a rainy day, near a manufacturing town. 
That slime we shall find in most cases composed of ^y.t^ 
tdckdust, which is burnt cl|y), mixed with soot, a little sand, 
and water. All these element are at helpless war with each 
^er, and destrqy reciprocally each other's nature and power: 
competing and fighting for place at every tread of your foot; 
tiand squeezing out clay, and clay squeezing out water,* and 
soot meddling everywhere, and defiling the wholai Let na 
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suppose th^ this ounce of mud is left in perfect rest, and that 
its jslem^ts gather together, like to like, so that their > atoms 
may get into the closest relatftns possible. 


' Let the clay ^egin. Ridding itself of all foreign substance. 

it gradually becomes a white earth, already very beautiful, 

* 0^ 

and fit, with help of congealing fire, to be made into finest 


porcelain, and painted on, and be kept- in kings' palaces, 
But such artificial consistence is not its best. Leave it Vitill 


quiet, to follow its own instinct of unity, and it becomes, not 
only white, but clear; not onljr clear, but hard; i^ot only clear 
and hard, but so set that it can deal with light in a wonderfq]^ 
way, and gather out of^ the loveliest blue rays only, refusing 
the rest. We call it then a sapphire. 

'Such being the consummation of the clay, we give similar 
permission of quiet to the sand. It also becomes, first, aVhite 
earth^ then proceeds to grow clear and hard,* and at last 
arranges itself in mysterious, infinitely fine parallel linqs, which 
have the power of reflecting, not merely the blue rays, but the 
blue, green, purple, and red rays, in the greatest beauty in 
which they can be seen through any hard material whatsoever. 
We call it then an opal. 

' In next order the soot sets to work. It cannot make itself 


white at first; but, instead of being discouraged, tries.harder 
and harder; end comes out clear at last; and the hardest thin^ 
in the worlcF: and for the blackness that it had, obtains in 
exchange the power of reflecting all the rays of the qun at 
once, jn the vividest blaze that any solid thing can shoot. 
t9e call it then a diamond. 

'Last of all, the water puri&ts or unites itself; contented 
enough if it only reach the form of a dewdrop: but, if we 
insist on its proceeding to a more perfect consistence^ ^ 
crystallises into the shape of a star. And, for the ounce of 
slime wlflch we had by political economy of competition,,we 
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have» by political economy of co-operation, a sapphirci an opal* 
and a diamond, set in the midst of a4tar of snq^v.” 




121. L. I have asked you to hear that, children, 
because, from all that we have seen in the work and 
play of these past days, I woulcf^have you gain at 
least one grave and enduring thought. The seeming 
trouble,—the unquestionable degradation,—-of the, 
elements of the physical earth, must passively wait 
^the appointed time of their repose, or their restora¬ 
tion. It can onj^ be brough^about for them by 
the agency of external law. But if, indeed, there 
be ^nobler life in vs than in these strangely moving 
atoms ;—if, indeed, there is an eternal differenae be¬ 
tween Jthe fire which inhabits them, and that which 
animates us,—it must be shown, by each of us in 
his appointed place, not merely in the patience, but 
in the activity of our hope; not merely by our 
desire, but our labour, for the time when the Dust 
of the ^nerations of men shall be confirmed for 
foundations of the gates of the city of^God. The 
hunj|in clay, now trampled and despised, will not be, 
—cannot be,—knit into strength and light ^ acci¬ 
dents or ordinanedk of unassisted fate. By huiHSff 
cruelty and iniquity it* has been afflicted ;—^by 
y^uman mercy and justice it must be raised : and, in 
all fear or questioning of what is or is not, the real 
messaj^e of creation, or of revelation, jwu n^ay 
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assuredly find pcrfecjt peace, if you are resolved to 
do that.;u^hi(ii your tiord has plainly required,—and 
content that He shouIdT indeed require no more of 
you,—than to do Justice, to love Mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Hiffi. 
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NOTES 


Note L 
Page 26. 

‘ That third pyramid^ hers* 

Throughout the dialogues, it must be observed that 'Sibyl' 
is addressed (when in Q^ay) as having once been the Cumsean 
Sibyl; and ' Egypt' as having been queen Nitocris,—the Cin¬ 
derella, and 'the greatest heroine and beauty’ of Egf^tian 
story. The Egyptians called her 'Neith the Victorious’ 
(Nitocris), and the Greeks ‘Face of the Rose’ (Rhodope). 
tShaucer’s beautiful conception of Cleopatra in the 'Legend 
of Good Women,’ is much more founded on the traditions of 
her than on those of Cleopatra; and, especially in its close, 

modified by H^odotus’s terrible story of the death of Nito¬ 

cris, whichf however, is mythologically nothing more than a 
part of the deep monotonous ancient dirge for the fulfil¬ 
ment Af the earthly destiny of Beauty: ' She cast herself 
into 7 chamber full of ashes.’ 

I believe this Queen is noW|Sufficiently ascertained%tp h^e 
either built, or increased t^ dcmble Us former size, the thu^ 

pyramid of Gizeh: and the* passage following in the text 

ttfers to an imaginary endeavour, by the Old Lecturer and the 
Children together, to make out the description of that pyramid 
in the 167th page of the second volume of Bunsen’s ' Egypt's 
Place in Universal History’--ideal endeavour,—w]||th ideally 
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terminates as the Old l^^urer’s real endeavours to the s4me 
end alws^s h|ve termmted. There are, however, valuable 
notes respectln^g Nitocris Vlt page 210 of j^he same volume: 


but the ‘Early* Egyptian Histqfy for the Young,* by Jhe 
author of ‘Sidney Gray,* contains, in a pleasant form, as 
much infdfmat^op.^ young readers will usually need. 


Note II. 

Page 27 . 

‘ Pyramid of Asychts* ^ 

This pyramid, in mytlidfogy, divides with the Tower of Babel 
the shame, or vain glory, of being presumptuously, and hrst 
among great edifices, built with ‘brick for stone.’ This was* 
the inscription on it, according to Herodotus :— 


‘Despise me not in comparing me with the pyramids of 
stone; for I have the pre-eminence over them, as far as 
Jupiter has pre-eminence over the gods. For, striki^v. 
with staves into the pool, men gathered the clay which 
fastened itself to the staff, and kneaded bricks out of 
it, and so made me.' 


% 

The word I have translated ‘ kneaded ’ is literally' dfew; ’ in th^ 
sense of drawing, for which the Latins used ‘ duco; ’ and thus 
gave us our 'ductile' in speaking of dead clay, andiDuke, 
Doge, or leader, in speaking of living clay. As the allerted 


g^i;^nawaence of the edifice is ^lade, in^this inscription, to rest 
merely on the quantity of labour ^nsumed in it, this pyramid 


is considered, in the text, as the t^pe, at once, of the base build¬ 


ing, and of the lost labour, of future ages; %o far at least 
the spirits of measured and mechanical effort deal with 


^ but Neith, exercising her power upon it, makes it a type of 
the work*^ wise and inspired builders. 
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Note Ilff 
Pqge 28. 

* The Greater PthahX 

It is impossible, As yet, to define with distinctn^s the personal 
agen^es of the Egyptian deities. They are continually asso¬ 
ciated in function, or hold derivative powers, or are related to 
^ each other in mysterious, triads; ^niting always symbolism of 
physical phenomena with real spiritual power. I have endea¬ 
voured partly to explain this in the te^ of the tentli Lecture: 
here, it is only neces;H^ for the reader to khow that the Greater 
JPthah more or less represents the formative power of order and 
measm^ment: he always stands on a four-square pedestal, 'the 
Egyptian cubit, metaphorically used as the hieroglyph!# for 
truth; ’ his limbs are bound together, to signify fixed stability, 
as of a f>illar; he has a measuring-rod in his hand; and at 
Philee, is represented as holding an egg on a potter's wheel; 
but I do not know if this symbol occurs in older sculptures. 
His usual title is the 'Lord of truth,' Others, very beautiful; 

' King of the Two Worlds, of Gracious Countenance,’ ' Super¬ 
intendent of th|^ Great Abode,’ etc., are given by Mr. Birch 
Arundal^s 'Gallery of As^quitics,' which 1 suppose is 
the book of best authority easily accessible. |ibr the full 
titles utterances of the gods, Kosellini is as yet the only 
—and 1 believe, still a very questionable—authority; and Arun- 
dale's little book, excellent in tl(p*text, has this great^%fec^ 
thut its drawings give the stktues invariably a ludicrous or ig¬ 
noble character. Headers who have not access to the originals 
jpf^t be warned Against this frequent fault in modern illus- 
mtion, (especially existing also in some of the painted casts, 
of Gothic and Norman work at the Crsrstal Palac^. It is 
not owing to any wilful want of veracity: tiie {Sates in 
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Arundale’s book are latMiiously faithful: bu( the expressions 
of both,{»ce flud body ra a figure depend merely on empha-< 
sis bf touch; knd, in barfftric art, most draughtsmen empha¬ 
size what they*plainly see—the,barbarism: and'miss condi¬ 
tions of nobleness, which they must approach the monument 
in a diffe?ent^ 8 p 4 ^r before they will discover, and draw with 
great subtlety before they can express. * 

The character of the Lower Pthah, or perhaps 1 ought Vathei 
to say, of Pthah in his lower office, is sufficiently explained in 
the text of the third Lecture: only the reader piust be warned 
that the Egyptian symbolism of him by the beetle was not a 
scornful one; it expre^ed only the idea of his presence in 
the first elements of life. But it may^ii«?t unjustly be used, 
in another sense, by us, who have seen his power in new* 
development; and, even as it was, l*cannot conceive dtet the 
Egyi^ians should have regarded their beetle-hedded image of 
him, (Champollion, ‘Pantheon,’ pi. 12) without so^e occult 
scorn. It is the most painful of all their types of any bene¬ 
ficent power; and even among those of evil influences, n^n/» 
can be compared with it, except its opposite, the tortoise¬ 
headed demon of indolence. 

Pasht (p. 27, line 2) is connected with the Greek Artemis, 
especially in her offices of judgment and \‘engpance. She>^ 
is usually Imness-headed; sometimes cat-headed; her attributnQ 
seeming oftS^i trivial or ludicrous unless their full meaning is 
known: but the enquiry is much too wide to be follov^ here. 
The ^was saaed to her; or rather to the sun, and secondarily 
1 m*lier. She is alluded to in tie text bbeause she is always the 
companion of Pthah (called ‘tlje ^beloved of Pthah,* it may be- 
as Judgment, demanded and longed for by Truth); and it may 
be well for young readers to have this fixld in their midlllL 
even by chance association. There are more statues of 
Pasht in the British Museum than of any other Egyptian 
deity;' several, of them fine in workmanship; nearfy^Ml in 







dark stone, whiqh may be, presum^Iy, to connect her, as 
the moon,. with the night; and in hsr office oi ave^^r, with 
grief. 

J^oth (p/31, line 8) is thp Recording Ang|l of Judgment; 
and the Greek Hermes. Phre^(line 12) i s^ the Sun. 

Neith is the Egyptian spirit of divin^^igj^m ^ and the 
Athena of the dreeks. No sufficient statement of iher many 
attri^tes, still less of their meanings, can be shortly given; but 
this should be noted respecting the veiling of the Egyptian 
»image of her l^y vulture wings—tiiat as she is, physically, the 
goddess of the air, this bird, the most powerful creature of 
the air known to the Egyptians, natu^Ily became her symbol. 
It bad other signiiC^ions; but certainly this, when in con¬ 
nection with Neith. As representing her, it was the most 
impoi^&nt sign, next to tlie winged sphere, in Egyptian sculp¬ 
ture; and, juft as in Homer, Athena herself guides her Ifbroes 
into battle, this symbol of wisdom, giving victory, floats over 
the heads of the Egyptian kings. The Greeks, representing 
goddess herself in human form, yet would not lose the 
power of the Egyptian symbol, and changed it into an angel 
of victory. First seen in loveliness on the early coins of Syra¬ 
cuse and Leontini, it gradually became the received sign of 
^all conquest^ann the so-called 'Victory’of later times; which, 
‘Ifttle by little, loses its truth, Iffid is accepted by the moderns 
only. a% a personification of victory itself,—notiSs an actual 
picture of the living Angel who led to victory. There is a 
wide diflerence between these ^wo conceptions,—all dij- 

ference t^ween insinefte ^oetiy, and sincere religion. fit** 
1 have also endeavoured farther to illustrate in the tenth 


Lecture; there is however one part of Athena’s character 
|fl^ich it would have been irrelevant to dwell upon there; yet 
wdiich I must not wholly leave unnoticed. 

As the goddess of the air,'she physically represent both its 
beneficent calm, and necessaty tempest: other storm-deities {as 
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Chrysaor and ^olus), being invested with a svCbordinate and 
more or, Jess nl^ilignant ft^^iction, which is exclusively, their own, 
and is related'^to that of ^Athena as the ^ower of Mars is 
related to hers 6 i war. So also 'Vergil makes her able to wield 
the lightning herself.while Juno cannot, but must pray for the 
interventign djr- ^£blus. She has precisely the correspondent 
moral authority over calmness of mind, and just anger.,. She 
soothes Achilles, as she incites Tydides; her physical pl^wer 
over the air being always hinted correlatively. She grasps 
Achilles by his hair—as theOvind would lift it-^-softly. 

‘ It fanned his cheek, it raised his hair, 

Like a meSSow gale in spring.* 

She does not merely turn the lance of MSfar from Diomed; but 
seizes it in both her hands, and casts it aside, with a sense of 
making it vain, like chaff in the wind;—to the shout of A%iillcs, 
she a'hds her own voice of storm in heaven—but all cases the 
moral power is still the principal one—most beautifullv in that 
seizing of Achilles by the hair, which was the talisman of his 
life (because he had vowed it to the Sperchius if he returned tks- 
safety), and which, in giving at Patroclus’ tomb, he, knowingly 
yields up the hope of return to his country, and signifies that 
he will die with ,his friend. Achilles and Tydides are, above 
all other heroes, aided by her in war, because^he*r prevailing 
characters are the desire of justice, united in both with deepi 
affections; a'dd, in Achilles, with a passionate tenderness, 
which is the real root of his passionate anger. Ul]^es is 
h^j* fft'^urite chiefly in her ^Otflice as the goddess of conduct 
*an^ design. w 


Note IV. 

Page 77. 

*‘Geome 1 *ical UmitaHon' 

It is difficult, without a tedious accuracy, or without' full ilhiis- 
tration, ib express the complete relations of oystalline struc¬ 
ture, which dispose minerals to take, at different times fibrous 
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massive, or foliated forms; and ranrafraid this chapter will 
be generally skipped by the reader :/et the arKuigement itself 
will be found useful, if kept brosflly in mindiS and the tran* 
sittons of state are of the highest interest, the subject it 
differed upon with any earnestness. It would have been vain 
to add to the scheme ot this little Sbcount of 

the geometrical Torms of crystals: an available o^, though 
still^ar too difficult and too copious, has been arranged by 
the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, for Orr’s ' Circle of the Sciences ’; 
jind, I believe^the ‘nets’ of cryijfals, which are therein given 
to be cut out with scissors, and put prettily together, will 
^)e found more conquerable by youHg ladies than by other 
students. They also, when an opportunity occurs, be 

ihown, at any public library, the diagram of the crystaUisU'* 
tion quartz referred fb poles, at p. 8 of Cloizaux’s ' Manuel 
de Min6ralo^e’: that they may know what work is^ and 


what the subject is. 
a view 


With a view to more careful examination of the nascent 
^Igites of silica, I have made no allusion in this volume to 
the influence of mere segregation, as connected with the 
crystalline power. It has only been recently, during the 
study of the breccias alluded to in page 182, that 1 have 
■iiilly seen ^h^^xtent to which this singular force often 
Modifies roclm in which at ^Tirst its influence might hardly 
have been suspected; many apparent conglonH^rates being 
in rea^ formed chiefly by segregation, combined with mys* 
teriou/ brokenly«zoned structur^. like those of som^malk-* 
chites. 1 hope some diy to kiJ»w more of these and smtSf 
other mineral phenomena, (especially of those connected with 
the relative sizes of crystals) which otherwise 1 should have 
MVQured to dbicribe in this volume. 
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^ 'JOTE V. 

^age 164. 

* St Barbara^ 

I WOULD have given the legends of %t. Barbara, and St. Thomftf 
if I had thrjg}U it well for young readers to have every¬ 

thing at o^ce told them which they may wish to know. They 
will remember the stories better after taking some troubKi to 
find them; and the text is intelligible enough as it stands. The 
idea of St. Barbara, as ther^ given, is founded partly on her^ 
legend in Peter de Natalibus, partly on the beautiful photograph 
of Van Eyck’s picture of,t,'.er at Antwerp: which was some time 
since published at Lille. 


Note VL 


•Page 223. 


* King of the Valley of Diamonds' 


Isabel interrupted the Lecturer here, and was briefly bid to 
hold her tongue; which gave rise to some talk, apart, after¬ 
wards, between' L. and Sibyl, of which a word or two may be 
perhaps advisably'^set down. 

Sibyl. We shall spoil Isabel, certainly, if[don’t mind; 
1 was glad you stopped her, and yet sorry; for she wanted ss 
much to asks^^bout the Valley of Diamonds again, and she haa 
worked so hard at it, and made it nearly all out by ^erself. 
She recollected Elisha’s throwing in the meal, which nobody 

f • -i* » u 

Old. 


L. But what did she want to ask 1 

Sibyl. About the mulberry trees and the serpents; we are 
all stopped by that. Won’t you tell us what if means? 

L. Now, Sibyl, I am sure you, who never explained yoursOlf, 
should be the last to expect others to do so. 1 hate explaining 
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Sibyl. And how often you con^lain of other people for 
not saying what th^ meant. Hoi^ 1 have Imard ^ou growl 
over the three stqj^e steps to pur^tory, for iritance. 

Lj Yes; because Dante’s jneaning is wortHi getting at; but 
Ihlne matters nothing: at least, if ever I jhin k it is of any con¬ 
sequence, 1 speak it as clearly as may b'eT%|^^fOU%ay make 
anyt^ng you like of the serpent forests. 1 could h|ve helped 
you^o hnd out what they were, by giving a little n^re detail, 
but it would have been tiresome. 

M Sibyl. It is^much more tireso^pe not to find out. Tell us, 
please, as Isabel says, because we feel so stupid. 

L. There is no stupidity; you coi^ not possibly do more 
than guess at anylM^ so vague. But I think yoUf Sibyl, at 
least, might have recollected what first dyed the mulberry. 

SiBifL. So 1 did: Sut that helped little; 1 thought of 
Dante’s fore^ of suicides^ too, but you would not flmply 
have boijowed that? 

Ln No. If 1 had had strength to use it, I should have stolen 
d^to beat into another shape; not borrowed it. But that idea of 
souls in trees is as old as the world; or at least, as the world of 
man. And 1 iUd mean that there were souls in those dark 
branches;—the souls of all who had perished in misery through 
■the pursuit 4i^^hes; and that the river was of their blood 
’^thering gradually, and flowing out of the valley. Then 1 
meant Ae serpents for the souls of those who hlA lived care¬ 
lessly md wantonly in their riches; and who have all their sins 
forgiven by the world, because tl^ are rich: and therej^p th|y 
have seven crimson-cresftd ^adl, for the seven mor^ sins; 
which they are proud: and these, and the memory and report 
oi them, are the chief causes of temptation to others, as 
Rowing the pleasantness and absolving power of riches; so 
that thus they are singing serpents. And the worms are the 
souls of the common money-getters and trafficker^* who do 
nothing but eat and spin: and who gain habituaUy by the 
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distress or foolishness of ^others (as you see the butchers hav< 
been gaimng put of the.,panic at the cattle plague, amon^ 
the poor),—so ' hey are nu de to eat the ^dark leaves, anc 
spin, and perisbi 

Sibyl. And the soute of the great, cruel, rich people who 


oppress th^.^0A^nd lend money to governments to make 
unjust wa^ where are they ? , 

L. They change into the ice, I believe, and are knit feth 
the gold; and make the grave-dust of the valley. 1 believe so, 
at least, for no one ever see^ those souls anywhere. r 

(Sibyl ceases questioning^ ^ 

Isabel ipho has crept up to her side without any one's 
seeing). Oh, Sibyl, please ask him about fire-flies I 
L. What, you there, mousie! No; I won’t tell either SibyH 
or you about the fire-flies; nor a word more about anythin^iielse. 
You o..ght to be little fire-flies yourselves, and finu your way in 
twilight by your own wits. 

Isabel. But you said they burned, you know ? 

L. Yes: and you may be fire-flies that way too, some of yQHpj 
before long, though I did not mean that.* Away with you, 
children. You. have thought enough for to-day. 


* Sentence out of letter from May, (who is stayin^with Isabel just< 
now at Cassel,) dated 15th June, 1877 :— ‘ f* 

“ I am read'jig the Ethics with a nice Irish girl who is staying here, 
and she's just as puzzled as I've always been about the fire-A^, and 
we both want to know so much.—Please be a very nice old iTcturer. 
imd telLus, won’t you ? ’ ’ ^7^ 

^ Well, May, you never were a val.i girl; so could scarcely guess that 
1 meant them for the light, unpursu^ vanities, which yet blind us 
confused among the stars. One evening, as I came late into Siena, 
the fire-flies were flying high on a stormy sirocco wind,—the stars theii^ 
selves no brighter, and all their host seeming, at moments, to &de a^ 
the insects Aided .—to Sectnd Edition* ^ 






